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BOOK I 

(CONTINUED.) 

REUBEN CULWICK. 



VOL. II. B 



SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

MR. CULWICK SHOWS HIS WEAKNESS. 

niMON CULWICK walked into the parlour 
^ and sat down, crossing two big hands (on 
which glittered half a dozen diamond rings) 
upon his stick. John Jennings closed the door, 
and whilst standing with his back towards it, 
contrived to lock it and slip the key into his coat- 
tails. Renben's father was captured ; he must not 
leave till Lucy had seen him, or Reuben had 
come back, and he would make ^re of him, at 
least, till he had stepped ap-stairs and told 
Lucy what a distinguished guest was waiting 
in the parlour. 

b2 
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" I'll send my sister down to you, sir, at once^ 
You'll find she can talk to you better than 
I can," he said, before disappearing up the 
staircase, which took up a deal of room in the 
back-parlour. 

Simon Oulwick muttered something that 
might have passed for assent to anyone of 
an imaginative turn of mind, and then moved 
his head to and fro, as a mechanical figure 
might have done, and took stock of the home 
upon which he had intruded. The broad face 
retained its expression of stolidity, although 
there were little quiverings of the eyelids that 
seemed to suggest some faint interest, or some 
passing surprise in things which came beneath 
his notice: the. poverty, for instancy, that was 
apparent in the worn furniture, and the old 
floorcloth from which the pattern had been scuf- 
fled years ago — the pale-faced lanky girl 
working at something which reminded him of 
maccaroni unduly developed — the intensely 
black hue of the ceiling, the cracked condition 
of the looking-glass on the mantelpiece, and 
the murkiness and obscurity of a dull old pic- 
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ture hanging by a half-frayed blind cord above 
it. He was a man of observation, though he 
took in everything with extraordinary slowness 
and gravity, as though he preferred his ideas to 
filter through his brain. He did nothing in a 
hurry ; he had done nothing in a hurry for 
years, with the exception of flying into a pas- 
sion at the opposition that encountered him at 
times, despite the respect and reverence to which 
his wealth should have entitled him. 

Sarah Eastbell, ignorant of the visitor's name 
and position, glanced furtively at her great- 
uncle when she was sure that he was not look- 
ing at her, and thought what an overgrown and 
ugly man he was, and wondered why he was 
so pale, and whether even in his own heart he 
could imagine that those big slabs of iron-grey 
whiskers — ^pork-chop whiskers — were any orna- 
ment to his exterior man. There had been 
high words in the shop between the visitor and 
Mr. Jennings ; there was money to pay away, 
and Mr. Jennings had gone up-stairs to find it, 
-or, failing in his search, to send down his sister 
to explain the necessity of calling again. In 
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her father's time she remembered very vividly 
rencontres of this character. This heavy gentle- 
man with the broad face was the poor-rate, or 
the water-rate, or the man who meant to cut 
the gas off, and he was not going to stand any 
more of Mr. Jennings's nonsense. Then the 
glitter of jewelry npon the fat fingers attracted 
her, and she thought he could hardly be the 

« 

" rates ;" he must be a Jew broker come to bid 
for the furniture, or io cart it away on account 
of the payments not having been punctually 
kept up. 

Suddenly his deep voice bayed forth at her 
and startled her. 

"What do you want for it!" he said; and 
she looked at him now, and discovered that 
he was staring at the picture above the looking- 
glass. 

"For that, sir!" she answered; "I don't 
think it's for sale." 

" What's the good of it up there !" 

" I don't know, sir." 

"Nor anyone else," he said scornfully; "the 
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gas, and smoke, and flies have made a mass of 
dirt of ie 

^^It's not dirt — ^Miss Jennings scrubbed it 
last Saturday," replied Sarah, in defence of the 
family cleanliness. 

** Scrubbed it T' cried Mr. Simon Culwick, be- 
traying extraordinary animation now. 

" Yes — with soap and water." 

" Good God 1" ejaculated Mr. Culwick. 

He was utterly amazed and thrown ofi his 
guard. The sudden announcement of the death 
of his son would not have prostrated him half 
as much ; he breathed with difficulty, and the 
eyes in his head seemed more than ever dis- 
posed to come out of it. This was an exceed- 
ingly funny old gentleman, thought Sarah 
Eastbell. 

Suddenly he composed himself and all his 
excitement sank a long way within him, and 
left him as heavy as before, even a trifle sleepy, 
if Sarah might judge by the drooping charac- 
ter of the thick eyebrows. 

'^ Soap and water are not the best things for 
pictures," he said in a low growl, " although it 
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smartens them up a little. But that's a poor 
daub, which nothing would hurt a great deal." 

Sarah thought so too, but did not answer. 
Mr. Culwick looked round the room again, 
and gazed thoughtfully out of window at 
the distant summer-house, its acute angle to- 
wards total ruin interesting him a little. Sud- 
denly the white face was upturned towards the 
painting again. 

"If it were ever so good, it would spoil up 
there," he said. 

"Indeed, sir 1" 

" I might make a bid for it before 1 went 
away, bad as it is, if your brother would not 
mind taking it down presently," he continu- 
ed ; " it's impossible to make out what it is like 
from this distance." 

" It's a girl's head, I think." 

" It might as well be a sheep's," growled Mr. 
Culwick. " Can't you get it down now before 
your brother comes ?" 

" He is not my brother — only one of those 
who have been kind to me in this house." 
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" Oh !-7-they are kind people here, then ?" he 
inquired, still looking at the picture. 

" Very good, and very kind." 

*'And very rich," he added scornfully, and 
with not too much good taste. 

"No, sir; very poor. That makes their 
kindness and goodness all the more grateful to 
me," she said thoughtfully, " and all the more 
precious to God." 

" Eh — what ?" said the big man, taken aback 
by the sudden earnestness with which his com- 
panion spoke. 

"And if you have come to do them a bad 
turn, I — I — hope you'll think about it twice, 
sir," cried Sarah, leaning forward with the tears 
swimming in her eyes, " for they are honest, 
hard-working people, and deserving of your 
charity." 

"I have nothing to give them," he said 
very firmly, in reply. 

"If you have nothing to take away firom 
them, that will do. They only wish to be left 
alone, to have time given them to turn 
round." 
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"Oh, do they!" and once more the eyes 
glanced at the picture which had attracted so 
much of his attention, and even weakened the 
motive force that had moved this huge mass of 
man's flesh to Hope Street, Camberwell ; " does 
Mr. Reuben Culwick want time to turn round 
too!" 

"He, sirl" exclaimed Sarah with a musical 
little laugh, " why, no." 

"I wish he did; he would be more tractable 
and respectful," muttered the father to him- 
self. 

" Mr. Reuben Culwick is a gentleman," cried 
Sarah, full of eloquence now, "a real born gen- 
tleman ; the son of the richest man in Worces- 
ter." 

" Has he told you that !" said Simon Culwick 
with more eagerness. 

" No, but I know it for myself. I have lived 
some time in Worcester, where Reuben's father 
is well known." 

" I should think he was !" said the other con- 
ceitedly. 

"He is not a gentleman like the son — not 
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a bit of a gentleman — but a proud, hard 
man, without a morsel of love for his own 
boy." 

^' You must have had all this stuff from Beu- 
ben. He talks against his father all day here, 
I see." 

" He never mentions his name. Once when 
I spoke of his father he was very angry with 
me. 

" And who are you t" he rejoined. 

" A poor girl that he tried to rescue from the 
streets — his second-cousin — ^very much below 
him in the world, who was first afraid of him, but 
who has learned to love him very much. If 
I am ever saved," she cried enthusiastically — 
' " and Lucy thinks I shall be — ^it will be Cousin 
Eeuben who led me to the light, when there 
was nothing but darknesi^ about my awful life* 
He want time to turn round 1" she cried scorn- 
fully, "why, he's above all help from mortal 
man, sii* I" 

**He saved you, and you are his second- 
cousin. What's your name?" Simon Culwick 
said sharply. 
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« Sarah Eastbell." 

" The girl who tried to pass bad money down 
in Worcester I" 

"Ah I — ^yes I That's true, sir, most of it." 

" But not all of it," said the thin hard voice 
of Lucy Jennings, who had come down-stairs 
noiselessly. " There was no guilty knowledge. 
The money was given her to pass by a scoun- 
drel." 

" It is the usual story — everyone trumps up 
that excuse." 

" Her story will be believed ; it has been al- 
ready believed," said Lucy. 

" I don't care whether it is or not. It is no 
business of mine," replied Simon Culwick. 

" Yes, it is," said Miss Jennings,,flatly contra- 
dicting him, to his indignation and surprise, 
*' for that child is your sister's grand-daughter, 
and you have the honour of your family to con- 
sider." 

" Confusion !" exclaimed Mr. Culwick, his face 
darkening as he spoke ; " what's the honour of 
my family to me ? I can't look after it — I don't 
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know anything of my sister's relations — to my 
own sister, I haven't spoken for years. 
Hasn't my son Reuben told you that! — ^he 
seems to have kept you well posted up in my 
affairs." 

" Tour son has not told us much ; his mo- 
ther, who died in this house, was more com- 
municative." 

Simon Culwick started at the mention of 
his wife's name. 

"Ay— I don't doubt it." 

The bushy brows were knitted again omin- 
ously, and there was a suppressed emotion in 
his voice, which he found it difficult to dis- 
guise, and which Lucy Jennings was quick 
enough to detect. She did not address him 
again, but took a seat near Sarah Eastbell, and 
left him to himself. He was a sufficient study 
for her, without breaking in upon his reverie. 
He was worth watching, and thinking about. A 
word from this man could change the whole 
future of another man's life — lift Reuben Cul- 
wick from respectable indigence to riches — set 
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him apaii from this narrow sphere for ever. 
What had he come for bat to clasp his son to 
that broad chest, and offer his forgiveness and for- 
^etfulness for all the past wherein they had not 
agreed ? This was the return visit to Eeuben's 
a,t Sedge Hill some weeks ago ; the old man was 
lonely, and remembered at last that his own 
flesh and blood had stronger claims npon him 
than the rest of the world. And yet she did 
not like his face ; the more she looked at it the 
less she liked it, and him to whom it belonged. 
It was an apathetic and y^t miseraUe face, into 
which no one Would look foi: charity or brother- 
ly love ; there was a poverty of expression in it, 
that satid very little; and there was an arro- 
gance, or self-cdiiceit, or something akin to it, 
that said too mnch^ 

His head began to ifiove again amidst the 
creases of hid thick black stock in its old me- 
chanical feshioto, and the eyes were upturned to 
the picture once more. 

" Do you want to sell that thing ?" he said to 
Lucy. 

"What thing?" 
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" That old painting over the looking-glass." 

"Is it worth anything!" asked Lucy, curi- 
ously. 

*'A couple of pounds, perhaps, if it were 
touched up. I would not mind giving a couple 
of pounds for it, as a speculation." 

" It's worth considering," said Lucy. 

Mr. Culwick regarded Miss Jennings with 
more interest. 

" I'll take it away with me, if you like," he 
added; and Lucy Jennings looked hard at 
him. 

" My father used to speak of that picture," 
said Lucy, " but when I tried to sell itj there 
was only five shillings offered at Jones's." 

'^ About its value ; but still I don't mind a 
couple of sovereigns." 

*' It isn't mine to sell." 

" What — whose picture is it, then ?" 

" My brother John's." 

" Will he part with it for two pounds !" 

"He would part with his soul for two pounds 
almost," said Lucy acrimoniously. 
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Mr. Culwick relapsed into silence, and Lucy 
looked at the picture instead of at him, as if 
curious to see where the gentleman had dis- 
covered two pounds' worth of value in the 
article. Presently he said, 

" Where is your brother ?" 

" Busy," said Lucy. 

" Can't he take it down — can't you get it ?" 
he went on with anxiety ; *' I'm too heavy to 
stand on these shaky chairs, or I would reach it 
down myself." 

The love of the i^ian for pictures seemed af- 
fecting his mind ; he woke up to so much inter- 
est and anxiety concerning John Jennings's 
one specimen. He had met with a surprise 
here, and it had taken the thoughts of his son 
out of his head, till Lucy recalled him to him- 
self. 

" If you will go up-stairs to your son's room, 
and wait for him, I will brmg the picture to 

you." 

"Doesn't he live with you? Has he apart- 
ments here ?" 

"To be sure. You did not think that he 
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shared our troubles as well as his own, and 
made our home and our lives part of his ?" 

"I have never thought about it," was the 
answer. ^ 

He thought of little save himself, Lucy Jen- 
nings fancied, and she was about to tell him so, 
with that charming outspokenness which was 
one of her most forcible traits of character, 
when she restrainad her tongue. 

"Where's his room!" asked Mr. Culwick, 
after this. 

** The first-floor front up those stairs." 

Mr. Culwick rose at once, and toiled with diffi- 
culty up the stairs^ like a man anxious to be rid 
of objectionable company. He went into his son's 
room, where the appointments surprised him by 
contrast with the room which he had quitted ; 
where there was evidence of comfort, if not of 
luxury, and where there were many shelves ef 
books. He walked to the table, ^nd looked 
down at the letters and papers; he walked to 
the window, and looked out into Hope Street ; 
he walked to the mantelpiece, and peered in a 
short-sighted way at a photograph, from which 

VOL. n. c 
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he suddenly bobbed his head back as though he 
had been stnng. It was the portrait of his vrife, 
reverently enshrined in a gold frame. There 
was a huge arm-chair in the room, into which he 
cautiously lowered himself and set his hat by 
his side ; but he arose with the alacrity of youth 
again as Lucy entered with the picture in her 
hand. 

" I am glad you have got it down. Great 
Heaven, what a state it is in I" he said, taking 
it from her hands ; *^ you have rubbed it most 
infemaUy." 

** I hope it will amuse you till your son re- 
turns/' said Lucy ; " and I give him the good 
news that you are waiting for him/' 

^^ Good news !" he repeated, in an ironical 
tone, as he stooped over the picture. 

" It will be good news, surely," said Lucy, 
" for you have come to this house in a contrite 
spirit." 

« In a what T 

"In a spirit of peace and good-will — ^to 
forgive hun, and to ask forgiveness, in return 
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for your own hardness of heart — to forget the 
past, and be friends." 

« Pooh ! Nothing of the sort." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



A SERMON. 



rpHE reputed wealth of Simon Culwick, of 
•*" Sedge Hill, Worcester, his position in the 
county, or his opinion of himself, did not 
exercise any restraint upon the peculiarities of 
the young woman who confronted him ; who 
leaned across the table, and unceremoniously 
snatched from his hands the painting that she 
had placed between them. There was no 
respect for persons in the mind of Lucy Jen- 
nings, especially when her blood was up. 

" What do you mean by nothing of the 
sort?" she exclaimed, and at the ominous flash- 
ing of her eyes Simon Culwick's lower jaw 
dropped; " haven't you come in all humility. 
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.nd Hadnea.. ^d OAtiaa charity to ihi. 

house t" 

" Certainly not," said Mr. Culwick, making a 
stand for it. 

" Not to take Eeuben back to your home t" 

« No." 

"Not to reinstate him?" 

"No." 

" To wound him and his pride afresh, per- 
haps r 

" That's very likely." 

" Sit down, please, while I talk to you," said 
Lucy very feverishly, and at the young woman's 
excitement Mr. Culwick glared in mute amaze- 
ment. He subsided into the easy-chair at her 
suggestion, however, and Lucy Jennings laid 
the picture on the table, took a chair facing 
him, and planted her thin hands on her knees. 

" Have you ever thought what is to become 
of you, old man, when you are closer to the 
grave than you are now." 

« Eh 1" said Simon Culwick. 

" When you are dying, and all your pride and 
wealth are not worth that," she continued, with 
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a quick snap of her fingers, bo close to his &ce 
that he winced, and drew back his head with 
alacrity. 

" When all the money which you have made ' 
will not afford you one moment's comfort," she 
went on, " and all the dark deeds of your life 
will rise up to appal you.'* 

Mr. Culwick turned pale, and breathed hard. 
He was not prepared for this onslaught ; he was 
wholly dumbfoundered. 

" When you will be alone, awfully alone, with- 
out one good thought of your life for a sinking 
soul to rest a hope upon, Mercy of heaven, 
man, have you not given one thought to all 
thisr 

" You — you wretched woman I" cried Mr. 
Culwick, finding breath to reply, and clutching 
the arms of the chair with both hands, and 
shaking them in his rage, " how dare you speak 
to me? Do you know that — that I have never 
been talked to in this way in my life — that this 
is an unwarrantable liberty from one in your 
position to mine ?" 

** I don't care for your position," cried Lucy 
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Jennings ; " I wouldn't change my position for 
yours for twice your money — for fifty times all 
that you have hoarded together, and hardened 
your soul with. What are you but a selfish 
old sinner? — who broke his wife's heart, and 
turned an only son out of doors, and who must 
stand before his God — ay, sooner than he thinks, 
perhaps," she added, with an angry bang upon 
the table that shook the whole house, and took 
Mr. Jennings down-stairs with a head-long 
plunge, under the impression that his stock had 
exploded — " to answer for both crimes." 

"Look here," shouted Simon Culwick, "I 
have had enough of this." 

"You will hear me out," said Lucy, backing 
against the door with her chair, as he rose from 
his seat ; " you have come of your own free-will 
to this house, where no one is likely to be afraid 
of you. You are here boasting of your want of 
affection, bragging of the possibility of wound- 
ing one afresh^whose life you have already dark- 
ened, and I will tell you what is to become ot 
you hereafter." 

"You are a fanatic. You're raving mad,'* 
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fiaid Simon Crdwick, dropping into his seat 
again. 

'^ My miftsion has been amongst much pover* 
ty and crime, and I have grown old and irrita- 
ble in my efforts to preach and pray to those 
who hate to listen." 

*a should think they did." 

"But in all my life's experience," she con- 
tinued, without heeding him, " I have not met a 
man so full of uncharitableness as you." 

** You know nothing about me — ^you " 

"Don't interrupt me. Listen for a few 
minutes, and then say what you will." 

Simon Culwick ground his teeth, but he did 
not interfere again. She was certainly mad, and 
it was wise policy, he had heard, to allow mad 
people to have their own way, so far as it was 
consistent with personal safety. He had 
chanced upon a spitfire, a terrible woman, who 
shrieked at him terrible things ; it was his own 
fault for coming into low neighbourhoods, and he 
must bear with it as best he might. The woman 
was a nightmare which he could not shake 
away ; there was a feaiful eloquence of descrip- 
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tion in her, too, that commanded attention, cut 
down his pride, and shook his confidence in 
his great grand self. All this might cling to 
his memory — though he would never own it, 
for her impudence — throughout all his after- 
years, till he came to his grave, <;oncerning 
which the woman raved so freely. It was a 
bitter sermon, with no quarter in it, and he 
shut his eyes, and feigned to sleep — a weak 
attempt at imposition, for he shuddered visibly 
after every sentence. 

** There, I have no more to say," she exclaim- 
ed at last. "Now think of it, and do your 
duty, as I have done mine, before it is too late." 

There was a slamming of the door, and he 
opened his eyes to find that his tormentor had 
gone. He rose at once, and took his hat. 

" What a horrible creature !" he muttered ; "I 
will not stop another moment." 

He was half-way towards the door when the 
picture attracted his attention again, and he 
stopped. It was his ruling passion ; past success 
in business, present power, future happiness, were 
not upon his mind now in any great degree. 
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He went back to the picture, and knitted his 
brows at it, as a man might do intensely puzzled 
with a problem of more than ordinary diflSiculty; 
he took it to the window ; he placed it on the 
table, and hid himself in the curtain-folds, be- 
hind the light, to gaze at it ; he put his hat on 
the floor, and sat down with the picture in front 
of him, and began rubbing it carefully with the 
palm of his hand ; finally he thrust hie hands in- 
to his pockets, and stared at it, forgetful of time 
and place, and of the main object of his visit. 
He was a man possessed by one idea. 

There were feet ascending the stairs now, 
lightly and springily, and he might have re- 
membered their echo if he had listened, but he 
was past listening. There was a voice he 
should have recollected as belonging to old 
days, when he had been proud of his son, and 
almost loved him, but he did not hear it. It 
was far beyond his dream-world, upon which 
another '* original " had dawned. It was only 
when the handle turned sharply, and the door 
opened, that he awoke to the consciousness of 
where he was, and what figure had come into 
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the room, from the world that was so different 
from his own. 

"Father," said Reuben Culwick, as he ad- 
vanced towards him. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE OLD IDEA. 



fPHE son. went towards his father in the same 
^ cordial manner which he had adopted in 
his memorable Worcester visit, and offered his 
hand to him. The father half hesitated, as in 
the old fashion, and then shook hands with 
Beuben coldly and limply. It was evident that 
warmth of heart had not brought him to Hope 
Street ; there was no regret for past mistakes — 
for long years of disunion — to be detected in 
the greeting. 

*' You have come to see me, then," said Reu- 
ben, " and I am glad." 

** You haven't much to be glad about at 
present," replied the fether; "I was in the 
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neighbourhood, and I thought that I wotdd call 
and see where you were lodging, and what you 
were doing. I haven't come from Worcester 
expressly to see you.** 

" It does not matter ; pray don't apologize," 
said Reuben lightly, as he took his seat at the 
desk, opened it, and glanced carelessly at the 
letters and papers which had arrived. 

"Tm not apologizing. I never apologized to 
anyone in my life. Why should I?" 

" Why should you not, if you have done any 
one an injury t" was the calpa rejoinder. 

Eeuben placed his papers aside, clasped his 
hands upon his desk, and regarded his father 
steadily. These two men never agreed ; they 
fieemed to have met even then especially to 
aggravate one another, thought Lucy, who had 
not been able to resist the temptation of taking 
her place on the mat outside the door. She 
was interested in the result of the interview. It 
was doubtful if Reuben would ever relate the 
particulars. It was not idle curiosity, but a 
deep concern for the welfare of her lodger, that 
placed her there as listener. Good might fol- 
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low her full acquaintance with all the details, 
certainly no harm I 

" I never did you an injury ; you did all you 
could to humiliate and defy me/' said Simon 
Culwick. 

*' It is hardly a clear statement of affairs, 
father, but I will not contest the argument. X 
called and apologised last May, if you remem- 
ber T 

'* Humph, it was an apology I" said the father 
ironically. 

Reuben did not reply. There was a quick 
answer on his tongue, but he repressed it. He 
bad no more to say until his father had ex- 
plained the object of his unlooked for visit* 
He had no wish to irritate him; on the contrary, 
he would be glad to make peace, and end the 
unnatural difference between them, at any sac- 
rifice, except that of self-respect. If Simon 
,Culwick had come of his own free-will, and in 
the fulness of his heart, he would be happy 
presently ; but the nature of his greeting, the 
method of his address, warned him that it was 
not the father's love for the son that had 
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brought them face to face. He had never been 
loved. The father had seen long ago his pre- 
ference for the mother, and hated him for it ; he 
was almost certain that Simon Culwick was 
beyond the power of loving any being upon 
earth, Simon Culwick, perhaps, excepted. 

The father was not apparently in a hurry to 
state ,his business. Idle curiosity might have 
led him to the place, for he said, after a long 
pause, 

" This is a very wretched hovel for a man like 
you to exist iu." 

And his mother to die in, sternly and persist- 
ently refusing to the last to make any claim for 
assistance to her husband, Reuben could have 
added, but he kept back the retort which came 
uppermost. 

" I have grown used to it," was the reply. 

" You were brought up like a gentleman — 
you might have been a gentleman now — and 
yet you are in this hole." 

" And still a gentleman, if you will allow me 
to say as much as that," added Reuben Culwick 
significantly. 
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" You may call yourself what you like, but 
no gentleman would dream of living here." 

" Some people have odd dreams." 

*' And as for that beast of a woman down- 
stairs — the preaching, canting fury with the 
hatchet face — I'd hang myself sooner than live 
within twenty miles of her I" cried Simon Cul- 
wick ; '* if I had been a heathen, she cou\d not 
have raved at me more." 

The hatchet face against the outer panel of 
the door burned a little, but did not wince. 

" Miss Jennings is a well-meaning but highly 
inconsiderate woman. What has she been say- 
ing to you t" 

" What hasn't she been saying ?" exclaimed 
his father ; ** I have been insulted — I have been 
treated with the grossest disrespect." 

" Has she been pleading in my interest!" 

" She has been making a fool of herself alto- 
gether." 

" Has she been pleading in my interest t" he 
asked again. 

" Yes — in her way." 

** That was a grave mistake. It was officious 
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and unwise, and I apologise for her intermed- 
dling, "said Eeiiben ; " she is a poor woman who 
knows no better, I assure you." 

Lucy Jennings clasped her hands together, 
and sank her head upon her breast. He had 
not a good word for her even then 1 

" She is not the only champion you have in 
the house ; there's that gul Eastbell, too. Who 
on earth would have thought of her l^eing 
here !" 

" She's one of my clients. But she hasn't said 
anything to you ?" 

" She's said a great deal too much." 

**Now, bravo. Second-cousin Sarah? What 
did she say, father ? — what was her style of 
treating the question 1" 

"Ask her ; you don't think I have recollected 
all the cursed nonsense that I have heard in 
this place ?" 

" You cannot have forgotten it, yours is an 
excellent memory," said Reuben drily. 

"Ay, for many things — for hard words 
spoken against me — for injuries committed, and 
for favours despised, especially." 

VOL. n. D 
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** You never forgive them." 

"Why should I?'' 

"'There is something about forgiving that 
kind of thing, in a prayer my mother taught 
me/' said Reuben, very bitterly now. 

The bitterness of his father's words had 
brought about his own, and he was a man of 
no degree of caution. He knew that the men- 
tion of his mother's name would anger the 
sullen being from whom the mother had separ- 
ated, but he spoke out defiantly. 

" 1 don't care about your mother's prayers," 
Simon Culwick cried fiiriously ; " the result of 
what she taught you has been proved by your 
vile disobedience to me." 

" What she taught me we need not discuss at 
this late hour," was the son's reply ; " tell me 
what has brought you here, Mr. Culwick!" 

Simon Culwick hesitated still. It was no 
easy matter to explain the motive which had 
set him down in Hope Street, and the big eye- 
brows lowered again over the eyes. 

"I have been thinking a great deal about you 
lately," he said at last; "you have bothered 
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me. 
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« Indeed r 

" You came to Sedge Hill — ^you were the first 
to write to me — the first to make advances." 

" Yes." 

" And although calling on me only proved 
that you were as obstinate as ever — that we 
should never get on," he continued — " still I 
accepted it as an apology." 

" Or in the spirit in which it was meant," said 
Reuben ; " say that." 

" And it struck me," he added, without say- 
ing it, " that there was some amount of respect 
for me in your heart, possibly some regret for 
all that has parted us." 

"Well!" 

" Well 1" echoed back the father, " if so, we 
might get on after all. Who knows t I don't 
say that I can ever forgive you — that I am 
ever likely to forget — that I have even an idea 
of altering my will ; all that depends upon your- 
self." 

"Well?" said Reuben, deeply interested. 

" You remember what we quarrelled about ?" 

« Perfectly." 

d2 
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** I wanted yon to marry Miss Holland." 

**Ye8." 

^ That is the girl whom yon saw at my honse 
last May.** 

« Yes.'' 

'^ Then," he said after a strange fighting with 
his breath, '^ marry her now, and I'll forget 
everything !" 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



VERY SUDDEN. 



'pEUBEN was prepared for many strange 
-*••' reasons for his father's presence in Hope 
Street, but this one took him completely off 
his guard. He sat back and glared at his 
father. 

" You don't understand me," said Simon Cul- 
wick, in his old sullen and aggrieved tone of 
voice. 

" Not at a moment's notice," was the* an- 
swer ; " it is hardly my way. But — r-" 

" Go on," said the father impatiently, as Reu- 
ben paused. 

" Why do you wish me to marry this lady?" 
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" Because I made up my mind that she should 
be your wife five years ego. Didn't I say so 
then? Haven't I said to myself a hundred 
times," he added between his closed teeth, 
" that you should do as I wished, or starve f " 

" Pardon me, Mr. Culwick, but I am not ob- 
liged to starve because your wishes and mine 
do not assimilate," Reuben replied with grave 
politeness. 

** Your mother set you against her — out of 
aggravation because she discovered that I wish- 
ed the match — for no other reason, I swear,'* 
said the father ; '' now consider this and let me 
know. Take five minutes, whilst I look at this 
picture again." 

" Thank you, sir," said Reuben very calmly, 
" I will take five minutes, as you suggest. It's 
a short grace, but I shall have made up my mind 
by that time." 

The father did not, or would not, perceive the 
irony of the reply, and he bent his face over the 
picture, whilst Reuben sat and regarded him. 
There was no doubt or anxiety on Reuben 
Oul wick's countenance as he gazed at his &ther ; 
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he only seemed to Lave made a study of the 
big man before him, and to be interested in him 
rather than in his own chance of aggrandise- 
ment. He looked at his watch, in a business 
sort of way, and when the five minutes had ex- 
pired he said, 

" You have no further reason to urge why I 
should marry Miss Holland?" 

** It was my wish years ago," the father said 
imperiously. 

" Very well," answered Reuben, " then I must 
decline to marry the lady." 

" You — you fool I" blurted forth the father. 

" There are many who would be of your opin- 
ion," said Reuben coolly, " for you are a rich 
man, whose crotchets are worth studying, and 
Miss Holland is a pretty young woman, and ap- 
pears to be amiable. Still, sir," leaning across 
the desk again, as in the early period of the in- 
terview, " I will not marry her." 

" So much the worse for you," said the fitther. 

" So much the worse for my worldly advan- 
tages — for my chance of your money," said 
Reuben, shrugging his shoulders ; ^^ yes, I see 
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that, and the prospect does not dismay me. I 
have been flung too long upon my own resour- 
ces to be alarmed at it, and it was you, my own 
father, who cast me on the world." 

" For rank disobedience — remember that." 

" For believing in my mother, who was a wo- 
man grievously wronged. Will you remember 
that, too ?" he said. 

•* I will not hear a word about your mother. 
She was ^" 

" And I will not hear a word against her in the 
house where she died," cried Reuben, so sternly 
now that the father held his peace, cowed, per- 
haps, for the first time in his life by the son's 
severity of manner. 

"I don't want your money," Reuben con- 
tinued. " I should have been glad once of your 
affection, but I don't see my way to that any 
more clearly than I have done. And as for my 
future, I will make it for myself. I have done 
without your help all my life, and, please God, 
I will go on to the end." 

" Go," said the father. 

*' It is the road of my own choosing, and I 
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have friends to wish me God speed," Reuben 
continued; "I shall be happier following my 
own pursuits than truckling to you for your 
money's sake. I never cared for your money ; 
by heaven ! I despised it." 

" You have said that before." 

" I can earn my own living." 

" So can a carpenter," said the old man. 

"I have no ties — ^I have lost one little girl 
who was very dear to me, and whom I found 
more desolate than myself— and my ambitions 
lie so far away from yours that they can never 
possibly cross." 

"I am not paying any attention," Mr. Cul- 
wick. Senior, remarked ; '* will you marry Miss 
Holland or not ?" 

"I have already respectfully declined the 
offer of the lady's hand." 

Simon Ciilwick rose, buttoned up his coat, 
and set his hat firmly on his head. 

" Good morning to you." 

"One moment. Is Miss Holland aware of 
your proposition 1" 

*' Certainly not." 
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•* I am very glad of it." 

" I don't see anything to be glad of," said Mr. 
Culwick, as he walked towards the door, where 
he paused, and looked at the picture. *^ I had 
forgotten that," he muttered, as he returned to 
the table, where Beuben was standing the in- 
stant afterwards with the picture in his hand. 

" You will pardon me, but Mr. Jennings will 
not sell this portrait." 

" He has already " 

'^ Mr. Jennings will not sell it, I assure you," 
said Beuben, with great urbanity of manner, as 
he bowed once more to his father, with the pic- 
ture pressed to his breast. 

The father's face grew very dark again. 

" It is because you think the picture pleases 
me, that you try to thwart me in a petty affair 
of this kind, even," said Simon Culwick ; " you 
would oppose me at every turn if you could 
— you would kill me if you dared I" 

**Mr. Jennings will not sell the picture until 
he has taken advice upon it," said Reuben, with- 
out offering any defence to his father's reproach. 

"Advice!" 
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" It appears to me a murky daub enough, but 
then daubs sell, if they're old," said Reuben, 
" and the desire of an eminent picture-collector 
to add it to his gallery engenders a certain 
amount of curiosity respecting it/' 

"It would cost twenty pounds to restore. 
Where are these fire-work makers to get twenty 
pounds ?" 

" I will lend them the sum if it's necessary.'* 

"Your 

" To be sure. I am of a saving turn, and by 
next post I expect twenty-five pounds, that I 
shall not know what to do with." 

** And you will not let me take that picture 
away — ^you oppose me in this too?" he said, 
between his set teeth. 

••It seems to be my mission in life to op- 
pose you in everything," answered Reuben, 
" and I have been particularly unfortunate this 
morning. I cannot take a wife of your selection 
at a moment's notice, and I cannot allow you to 
make a good bargain at the expense of my own 
friends." 

"I don't believe you have a friend in the 
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world ; your miserable temper wouldn't let you 
have any" 

" Ah 1 I have been of that opinion myself, 
more than once in my life." 

** It's my belief that I hate you worse than 
ever I did," said the father, as he walked down- 
stairs, followed by his son with the picture un- 
der his arm. 

" I am sorry to hear it," answered Reuben. 

Mr. Culwick, Senior, descended the stairs 
with extreme care, and passed through the par- 
lour and shop without betowing any further 
attention upon Mr Jennings or Sarah Eastbell. 
Standing at the shop-door was Lucy Jennings, 
who was studying the houses on the opposite 
side of the way with great iutentness. 

"Will you allow me to pass, madam t" he 
said gruffly to her. 

Miss Jennings stood aside as requested, 
and as he passed her, she said in a low tone, 

" Try to remember how close you may be to 
your grave, before you leave this house as wick- 
ed a man as you entered it." 

He glared at her defiantly ; his fingers even 
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closed upon the stick, as if the idea of striking 
her with it had suggested itself; then he stop- 
ped and put his face close to hers, eagerly and 
confidentially. 

" A ten-pound note for that picture, and I'll 
take it away with me." 

•* You will take nothing away with you but 
our contempt," said Lucy, banging the door 
behind him, and shutting him out in the front 
garden, down which he proceeded slowly. 

He turned in the direction of the Camberwell 
New Boad, but altered his mind, and passed the 
house again, looking up at the window of the 
first floor, and even hesitating, as if the idea of 
re-entering had struck him ; then he went on to 
Walworth Road, where he lost himself, and 
where his irritation broke forth into sundry aw- 
ful oaths when every fresh direction he receiv- 
ed only bewildered him more, and led him into 
a deeper maze of streets. It was very strange, 
but presently he could not attend to the direc* 
tions which were given him; they made his 
head ache, and rendered him so giddy that once 
or twice he stopped to recover himself before he 
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had the strength to proceed. He gave np ask- 
ing the way to London Bridge after a while, 
and toiled on in a purposeless &shion that was 
new to him, until he found himself standing by 
a lamp-post in a crowded thoronghfare, think- 
ing of his son, and then of his dead wife — which 
was very strange indeed — and then of Mary 
Holland, down in Worcestershire. 

A hansom cab drew up in front of him, and 
the driver bent himself from his seat, in his di- 
rection. 

"Cab, sir?** inquired the man. 

** Yes," said Simon Culwick. 

He marvelled at his own folly in not call- 
ing a cab before; he stepped into it with 
diflSculty, and Would have dropped off to 
sleep at once, had not the driver asked through 
the trap in what direction he should drive. 

" I don't know," said Simon Culwick, taking 
off his hat, and putting one big hand to his 
forehead. 

" Aren't you well, sir ?" asked the cabman. 

"I'm very well, thank you, how are you?" 
«aid Mr. Culwick absently. 
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. « Oh, I'm all right. Where to, sir r 

« To my boy's." 

** Where does he live !" 

"I can't remember — oh, don't ask me to 
think 1" said Mr. Culwick piteously, and with 
his thick lower lip quivering. 

" This is a blessed mm start," muttered the 
cabman ; " can't you recollect any place where 
I can take you ?" 

« No."' 

"Ain't you got no friends!" 

"No." 

** Then hook it out of my cab, old man, and 
ask a perliceman to take care of you." 

Mr. Simon Culwick did not move, and the 
cabman was about to expostulate more forcibly 
with him, when he said — 

« Sedge Hill." 

" Sedge '111— Where's that !" 

" Straight on." 

" Oh, you mean Ludgate 'Dl." 

" As fast as you can go." 

"All right." 

The cabman whipped his horse, and drove 
off. 
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" How drunk he is I" said the cabman. 

Mr. Simon Culwick had not touched wine or 
spirits that day. It was not he who had given 
way, but something at the brain of the man who 
had been so strong and hard only that morning, 
and whose strength and obduracy might have 
been but the slow oncoming of his malady. 

Still he was only a trifle giddy, he thought, 
as he dismissed the cab at the corner of Fleet 
Street, after paying his fare in a rational man- 
ner. His memory was bad, too, and he stood 
for a while against the obelisk in the middle of 
the road, trying to recollect why he had come 
to Ludgate Hill — why he had quarrelled again 
witli his son Reuben — why he was so long a 
distance from him when he seemed to need sud- 
denly and strangely all his protection and 
affection. 

" Hope Lodge, Camberwell I" , 

Yes, he was better. That was the place 
where Beuben lived, and that awful woman- 
preacher — ^where the picture was — a real Opie, 
as he was a living man I He would go back to 
Reuben and to the picture at once, whilst his 
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memory was fresh, fie was an old man, and 
terribly alone in the world, and the picture was 
worth two or three hundred pounds, and Reu- 
ben had not promised to marry Mary Holland 
yet. He stepped into the road and made for 
the opposite side of the way. There were wag- 
gons and omnibuses and carts coming in all 
directions, and their drivers shouted at him, 
and foot-passengers screamed wildly at the 
danger which he had not seen for himself. His 
giddiness had overmastered him again, and he 
fell amidst clattering, stumbling iron hoofs, and 
whirling, grinding wheels, and it was beyond 
man's help to save him I 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

THE BEARER OP GOOD TIDINGS. 

TlfRS, EASTBELL waited very patiently for 
-^■^ the return of her grand-daughter to the 
almshouses. Having faith in Sarah, knowing 
that she was in good hands^ that she was at 
Reuben's landlord's house, and Reuben was 
looking after her, the old woman bore the ab- 
sence of her grandchild with a brave compos- 
ure. The old lady next door attended to her 
when her own ailments would allow. There 
were not wanting friendly hands and friendly 
offers from those whom reduced circumstances 
had rendered brothers and sisters in adversity ; 
and there came also, with a commendable regu- 
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larity, the young lady who was housekeeper 
and general custodian to Simon Culwick, of 
Sedge Hill, and whom Reuben had declined to 
' marry at his father's bidding. 

Thus the time passed not altogether slowly 
to Mrs. Sarah Eastbell ; she was living in hope. 
There was nothing on her mind now. Good 
people read the Bible to her, and she slept away 
large portions of her existence, which, in a more 
wakeful and less merciful state, might liave 
wearied her with its* monotony of darkness. 

She was very happy in her nest, she said. 
Sarah wrote her letters; Miss Holland read 
them to her; everybody was kind, and her 
grand-daughter would soon be home again. 
What was there to disturb her old head in any 
way? She was well in health, too, and won- 
derfully strong. She would have got up every 
day if Sarah had been at home, "just to cheer 
the girl a bit," but she would try to nurse her 
strength till all was as it had been before Sarah 
went away. 

Suddenly the visits of Mary Holland abiuptly 
ceased, although a message was sent to the old 

b2 
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lady that Mrs. Muggeridge's niece had started 
suddenly for London, and would return in 
a few days. The niece would take that oppor- 
tunity of calling upon Sarah Eastbell, and 
bringing back to Worcester aUthe news— possi- 
bly Miss Eastbell herself, if she was strong 
enough to leave, the message added ; and then 
there followed somewhat more of a blank to the 
existence of the old lady, who took the change 
of affairs with her usual philosophy, and put 
her own cheery construction upon it. 

flow long Mary Holland was away Mrs. East- 
bell did not know, one day being very much 
like another, and time passing away smoothly 
and easily with this complacent specimen of old 
age. The weather seemed to grow more hot, 
and the flies to aggravate her a trifle more — 
that was all ; and then, one afternoon, when the 
kettle was singing on the handful of fire which 
Mrs. Muggeridge had made, Maiy Holland came 
softly into the room, and stood by the bedside 
of the old woman. 

"I have returned," she said; and the eye- 
lashes of the listener quivered at the voice. 
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" Thank you, child," was the answer, as the 
thin yellow hand crept from beneath the sheets 
to welcome her. "Have you brought Sarah 
with you I It seems a long while now since 
she was at St. Oswald's." 

" She will be in Worcester to-morrow." 

*'Now that's good hearing 1" and the rapid 
movements of the pupils beneath the lids testi- 
fied to so much excitement that the young 
woman watching her hesitated for awhile, as 
though her next communications were of some 
moment, and had better be delayed. 

" Well," said the sharp voice at last, " is that 
all you have to tell me I" 

" Oh, no — I have brought a great deal of news 
with me — good and bad." 

** Never mind about the bad," was the reply. 
**Let me have the good news to begin with; it 
will agree with me best." 

** I am afraid that you must have them both 
together." 

** Why afraid?" 

"Because they both affect you, Mrs. Eastbell." 

"Go on, girl ; let us have them in the lump, 
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then. But,*' she added quickly, " is it anything- 
to do with Sarah V* 

** It concerns yourself most of all." 

"Indeed!" and the eyebrows arched them*^ 
selves in a peculiar wdy, which her nephew 
Reuben had already noticed ; ** then I shall bear 
good news and bad news wonderfully welL 
You'll not surprise me in the least*" 

" Yes, I shall," was the answer. 

Mary Holland sat down by the bedside, and 
rested her arm on the hand of Mrs. Eastbell still 
lying outside the coverlet. 

"Can you feel what trimming is on my 
sleeve?" she asked. 

** Yes," said Mrs. EastbeU, " crape ! You iave 
lost some one?" 

" I have lost one who was kinder to me than 
to any living soul.'* 

" He has left you comfortably off, I hope." 

" I shall be no richer for his death." 

**He hadn't anything to leave, perhaps.. 
Some people haven't, and what a deal of bother 
it saves I" 

" I never expected anything. It was on the- 
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condition that I should never touch a halfpenny 
of his money that I became the keeper of his 
house, the watcher of his lonely life. His father 
and mine had been great friends, but they 
had quarrelled at last, as everybody quarrelled 
with this man." 

" With what man ?" 

** I am coming to it by degrees," she answer-? 
ed. " I haven't told you yet that you knew my. 
patron very well at one time." 

" Aren't you then ^" began Mrs Eastbell. 

"The niece of the old lady next door? No. 
I deceived you, for fear that the news of my visits 
should reach my patron's ears, and for other 
reasons, which I will tell you at a more fitting 
opportunity. Will you try and guess now," 
she said very gently, " who this man was, and 
what relationship he bore to you, and guessing 
it, keep strong?" 

Mrs. Eastbell thought of this, and then said 
very calmly, 

" You must mean my brother Simon ?" 

** Yes," was the reply. 

" Is he really dead ?" she asked in a whisper. 
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" Yes ; he was run over in the streets, and he 
died in the hospital next day." 

** Poor Simon 1 1 fancied that I should outlive 
him, old as I was, though I didn't think he 
would go off all in a hurry. I have been 
waiting years for him, making sure that he 
would come here some day, and say, * Sister, Fm 
sorry that we ever had any words, and there's 
an end of it ' ; and instead of this, there's an end 
of him. Well, he was a good man, with a will 
of his own, like the rest of the family. Tell 
me about the accident." 

Mrs. £astbell had certainly received bad news 
with composure, as age will do very often, but 
still Mary Holland was astonished at her equa- 
nimity. 

"You are not shocked I" she asked wonder- 

ingly. 

'* I am too near the end myself, child, to be 
surprised at Simon's starting before me — the 
right way, too, for he was an honest, straight- 
forward fellow, wasn't het'* 

" I hope he was." 

** He rose from a mill-boy, at three-and-six- 
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pence a week. I was always uncommonly 
prond of Simon's getting on in the world. So 
industrious, so very sharp, so long-headed. He 
died in London V* 

« Yes." 

" Why couldn't he have remained in Worces- 
ter ?" 

" He wished to see his son." 

« Now I'm glad of that I That's the good 
news you have been hinting atl I'm very 
glad," said the old lady, her face beaming with 
delight, " for that showed the right spirit, and 
the heart in the right place. That's what I 
always said about Simon' from the first. And 
80 father and son made it up at last I" 

" I hardly know — ^but I think they quarrelled 
again." 

" Well, they did not quarrel for long, it was 
soon over. How does Reuben bear his loss ?" 

*' Strangely." 

" What do you mean by strangely ?" 

** He is a strange man, if you remember." 

*^ He is a very good young man, Mary." 
I am glad to hear you say so." 
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" And as for being strange, we Culwicks are 
all strange in our ways." 

" Yes, I believe that," murmured Mary Hol- 
land. 

** Eeuben comes back to his rights at last, and 
all's well." 

" All is not well with Reuben Culwick, so far 
as his rights are concerned. His father has cut 
him out of his will, as he said that h6 would," 
Mary explained still further, " and as I knew 
that he would." 

" Then who has got the money ?" 

The young woman's hand touched the dry 
and withered one lying close to her own. 

"You have," said Mary Holland, after a 
moment's silence. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

BEGINNING HER NEW LIFE, 

fPHIS time the self-possession of Mrs. Sarah 
"*• Eastbell was not strikingly apparent. The 
news came as a shock, and acted like a shock — 
powerful and galvanic — to the wasted frame 
that had lain there supinely for so long a time^ 
and bad not wearied of its life. Sarah East- 
bell sat bolt upright in bed, to the amazement 
of her companion, turned her sightless face to- 
wards the bearer of the news, and went up two 
octaves, or thereabouts, in her tone of voice, 
and after her usual fashion when excited. 
There are many good souls who will bear more 
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complacently with a friend's death than his 
money, and the ring of a sovereign stirs a dry 
heart at times to its last beat. Mrs. Eastbell 
was a philosopher in her way, a patient old 
woman, who had borne bad luck and much afflic- 
tion with exemplary patience, bat good fortune 
was too much for her. 

"What's that you say? — who's got the 
money? — me?" she screamed forth. 

"Yes, you are the heiress," said Mary Hol- 
land, somewhat satirically. 

" Stop a bit, don't go on all at once. I'm old 
and weak, and must be treated like a child," 
cried Sarah Eastbell. ** Do you mean to say 
that my brother Simon has left me all his 
money?" 

"Every shilling in money and estate of 
which he died possessed, you have a right to 
claim." 

Mrs Eastbell went back to her recumbent po- 
aition suddenly and heavily, as a figure cut out 
of wood might have done. 

"Make me a cup of the strongest tea you 
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can, whilst I collect myself a little bit," she 
said. 

She had turned of so waxen a hue that Mary 
was alarmed for the result of her good news, 
until the breathing became less heavy and dis- 
turbed. The shock was over, the worst and 
thebest were known, and Sarah Eastbell was re- 
signed to be rich. 

When, with her pillow propped behind her 
head, she was sitting up again, sipping her 
tea, she had become very cool and self-pos- 
sessed. 

** How much money is there t" she asked, so 
keenly that Mary almost fancied that the old 
woman was peering at her from under her sealed 
lids. 

"More than you will know what to do 
with." 

" Not more than I can take care of," she add- 
ed, with one of her low chuckles of satisfac- 
tion. 

" For yourself, and for those who come after 
you," said Mary, in a low thoughtful tone. 
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" Yes ; but I must enjoy myself first. I 
haven't had much pleasure in my life, stuck here 
like a Guy Fawkes, goodness knows !" 

** No/' 

" Why, it will take time to understand what 
heing rich is like." 

« Yes, it will."' 

" It has only made my head ache at present. 
Oive me another cup of tea, Mary." 

Mary gave Mrs. Eastbell a second cup of tea, 
which she sipped off slowly, her blind face 
turned towards the door, and a strange ex- 
pression in it. 

"What are you thinking about?" asked 
Mary. 

"I am thinking too much, and the money 
brings trouble already," said the old woman, 
fretfully. "I don't know, after all, if it will 
be of any use. I'm blind — I shall never see 
prosperity 1" 

" You rtiay bring prosperity to others." 

" I am not going to think of other people 
yet," said Sarah Eastbell sharply ; '* there will 
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be time enough for that when I have learned to 
forget this wretched almshouse, where I might 
have died." 

Mary regarded her very attentively. Had a 
change come to her already with the prospect 
of the brother's money I 

" But you must think a little of the future," 
said Mary, as the old lady gave up her cup, 
and lay down again. 

** I shan't be able to steep for thinking of it. 
That's the worst of it," she said, with a spite- 
ful little punch to her pillow, " and if I don't 
sleep, I'm awfully bad next day. You should 
have come early with the news, not in the 
middle of the night." 

" It's only five o'clock in the afternoon." 

" But I get to sleep by six when Sally's here. 
When shall I see Sally, did you say ?" 

** She will be in Worcester by an early train 
to-morrow," was the reply, " and go at once to 
Sedge Hill." 

" W^hat ! Simon's big house ?" 

" Yes, where we hope to get you soon. There 
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is nothiDg settled, but those to whom the money 
is left have a right to take possession." 

" Certainly, or I shall lose half the things in 
the place, with a parcel of servants about," said 
Mrs. Eastbell ; and to the further surprise of her 
visitor, she slid feebly but quickly out of bed, 
and stood up, ghost-like, in her night-dress. 

" What do you think of doing ?" cried Mary 
Holland. 

'* I shall take possession to-night," said the 
old lady; "I must get to Sedge Hill; I shall 
be able to welcome my grand-daughter to her 
new home then. I'm strong enough, if some- 
body will only dress me, and send for a con- 
veyance. Why should I stop ? Haven't I had 
enough of this prison and this poverty ? For 
the Lord's sake, let me get away ! I can't live 
here any longer." 

Mary Holland thought that it would have 
been wiser to have brought her news at an ear- 
lier hour then. She endeavoured to persuade 
Mrs. Eastbell to rest till the next day, but the 
old lady was obstinate, and not to be turned 
from her intentions. 
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"You are going to Sedge Hill to-night, I 
suppose ?" asked Mrs. Eastbell. 

« Yes." 

** Then FU go with you^ and you shall take 
care of me till Sally comes. I'll make it worth 
your while.'* 

^' I shall not require any remuneration, thank 
you," said Miss Holland quietly, as she assisted 
Mrs. Eastbell to dress, and received directions 
where to find the various articles of attire, the 
old lady having a wonderful memory of her 
own. 

" There, I haven't been up since last May," 
said Mrs. Eastbell triumphantly, as she tied her 
bonnet-strings with vigorous jerks, " and I feel 
much the better for it. Ah! there's nothing 
like good luck to pull one together. Give me 
some more tea, and then run and fetch me a 
conveyance." 

Mary Holland gave her the tea as requested, 
but although she went from the room, she did 
not proceed in search of a conveyance to Sedge 
Hill, but entrusted that commission to the old 
lady next door, who was extra agile that after- 
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noon, like Mrs, Eastbell, and anxious to be of 
service. Presently Mary Holland returned to 
watch her companion, and to wonder if the old 
woman's strength would last to Sedge Hill, or 
if the reaction would come and leave her pros- 
trate. She was not prepared for this sudden 
awakening to a new life; it bewildered her, 
shrewd little woman though she was in many 
things. She had wished to break the news to 
Mrs. Eastbell, and the task had been entrusted 
to her accordingly; but had it been done 
wisely, and was this a wise step on the part of 
Mrs. Eastbell to leave St. Oswald's in ungrateful 
haste? 

^^ What a time the cab is I" said Sarah East^ 
bell, suddenly. 

** In your happier state apart from this life, 
you will not forget the man whose place you 
take, whose home is yours, whose father set him 
aside without fair cause," urged Mary. 

** This isn't a time to worry me about him." 

" Life is uncertain always — we have had a 
terrible instance of it* — and I wish to talk to 
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you of Reuben Culwick, your nephew, whom 
you have always liked," she went on anx- 
iously. 

" I have no fault to find with Reuben — ^he's 
an excellent young man— but that's no reason 
why I should talk about him to-night." 

" He is poor." 

" I daresay he is," was the reply, " but I must 
think of my own family first. I can't be 
bothered with nephews just now." 

Mrs. Muggeridge's head peered round the 
door. 

" The cab's come," she said ; " do you think 
you can walk to the outer gate, Mrs. £ast* 
bell?" 

" I could walk a mile." 

'* Good Lor' ! — I'm glad to hear that, and I'm 
glad to see you as brisk as a bee again," said 
Mrs. Muggeridge. " It looks like old days, when 
you first came here." 

« I hate old days." 

"Sometimes they're pleasant to look back 
on," observed Mrs. Muggeridge; ^*and some- 

p2 
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times they ain't. And now you've come into i^ 
fortune*—" 

"Who told you that r 

** BleflB you, it's all over the town ; only we've 
been warned not to say anything until Miss 
Holland came from London, lest it should be 
too much for you to bear." 

"I thought everybody was mighty kind and 
civil," said Mrs. Eastbell, as she took Mary's 
arm, and moved towards the' door. 

*' Bless you, Sarah/' said Mrs. Muggeridge ; 
** you'll not forget us, you'll help all those who 
have helped you, I know. You were always 
grateful." 

"Mrs. Muggeridge," replied Mrs. EastbelJ, 
gravely, "I shall never be ungrateful. You 
have been kind for one." 

" Ay, I have," absented the old lady. 

" There's a teapot of mine on the hob, and it 
draws beautifully. Take it, tea and all, and 
don't forget me. Good-bye. How very glad I 
am to get away from here ! This way ?" 

" Yes, this way," said Mary. 

" The night's cold, and though I am not used 
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to night air, 1 can go through it to my new 
house and my new life as briskly as you can. 
What a change for me and Sally P 

** And for more than you two," added Mary 
Holland. 
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CHAPTER I. 



A SUNDAY SERVICE. 



npWO years after the events recorded in our 
•*• last book, there was a Sunday eervioe of a 
peculiar character held under a railway-ardi, in 
one of the darkest streets of a dark neighbour^ 
hood lying between the Lower Marsh and York 
Road, Lambeth. The place of worship, the 
worshippers, and the one who preached and 
prayed, were all strange together; and there 
was much for skin-deep piety to protest against, 
and for irreverence to scoff and jeer at. It was 
only the downright earnestness of these fugi* 
tive atoms scraped together here, that put forth 
its claims to the respect of those who had time 
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to think of the odd forms in which reli^on may 
assert itself. Amongst the myriads who turn 
their backs on church or chapel orthodox, there 
are still a few with courage to seek God in some 
fiushion. 

Of the tenets of this community it is not our 
purpose or right to inquire too closely in these 
pages. The preaching was simple, the earnest- 
ness was manifest; the one text seemed for- 
giveness to sinners, and the one appeal was for 
their repentance before the hour was too late. 
That which was most remarkable in the service 
was the fact of its being conducted by a woman 
— ^a sallow, hollow-eyed female — with a touch 
of fanaticism in her extravagant gestures and 
her high-pitched voice, and in the sermon which 
she preached to ragged and unkempt men, 
women^ and children,, three-fourths of whom 
were full of a grave, deep interest, and the 
remaining fraction yery noisy, and watching its 
opportunity to turn a portion of the discourse 
into ridicule. 

These discontents were huddled together 
near the door, a grinning, coughing, and grim-* 
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aciDg mob, whilst oyer their heads peered occa^ 
sionally a policeman's helmet, a sign of peace 
and order that was followed by much horse-play 
and ironical comment on the proceedings, after 
it had disappeared* 

The preacher was undismayed. She had 
grown accustomed to interruptions months ago ; 
and she addressed herself with the same ear-^ 
nestness to those who scoffed at her as to those 
who seemed affected by her words* There was 
that "rough-and-ready" eloquence in her dis- 
course that commanded a certain amount of 
attention at times even from the noisiest, and 
her homely words, her illiterate phrasing, her 
little slips of syntax even, helped rather than- 
deteriorated from the impression which she 
made. She was one of the people — one of the 
poor — and the poor understood her, and a few 
h^d already pinned their faith to her, and called- 
themselves the Jenningsites, after the name 
which she bore. 

When the opposition grew too strong, laughed 
too loudly, or crowed too repeatedly in the ag- 
gravated bantam-cock &shion — which generally 
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occurred when the policeman was too long 
away — one or two burly members of the con- 
gregation would solemnly take their corduroy 
jackets off, and walk towards the door, whereat 
a tremendous scuffling would take place, and a 
few of the disputants be pitched into the street, 
which became the scene of hand-to-hand ex^ 
counters, until the helmet floated uppermost 
again, and all was harmony. 

It had been a noisy night at Jennings's rail^ 
way-arch, where we resume our story; the 
preacher had been more than lanially powerful, 
and the opposition more than commonly of^ 
posed to her ; but the service had reached its 
conclusion, those who belonged to the new seot 
had sung their hardest in a final hymn, and 
drowned the voices of the discontented, ai^ 
now there was hand-shaking with the preachy, 
and many loud good-byes, like a friendly party 
breaking up and parting with the hostess. 

From the backgroimd of the congregation 
there stepped suddenly a tall well-dressed young 
woman, with her veil down, and room wa« 
made for her into the inner circle of rags and 
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tatters by which Lucy JenniDgs was surrounded, 
whilst many curious &ces peered closely at the 
new-comer. 

" May I speak to you for a few moments in 
private ?" asked the stranger in a low voice. 

*^ This is not a time for matters of a private 
nature," was the answer. ^^ If your business is 
to seek religious counsel or religious coinf ort, 
no secrecy is necessary. You will fiud here many 
friends." 

** I do not seek religious counsel, but " 

^' Then this is not the time and place to ad- 
dress me," said Lucy Jennings, with severity. 

" This is the first opportunity I have had of 
speaking to you for two years." 

" You will please seek another." 

" Not when you recollect me, Lucy," said the 
young lady, raising her veil. **I am Sarah 
Eastbell — don't you know me ?" 

This was added in a low breath of astonish- 
ment, as Lucy Jennings surveyed our heroine 
with the same inflexible calmness which had 
characterised her first address. Sarah East- 
bell had certainly changed in two years — for 
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the better, too, being a tall, healthy, handsome 
young woman now ; but she had not altered 
out of all knowledge of her friends and acquaint- 
ances. There was the same steady outlook 
from the dark eyes; there was something of 
the same sadness, or depth of thought, ex- 
pressed upon her face, though the pallor had 
passed away, and there were faint rose-tinges 
on the cheeks, which Lucy Jennings had seen 
last wasted with a fever from which she had 
helped to save her. 

" I 'know you by your voice," said Miss Jen- 
nings stolidly, *^ and I have a memory that does 
not fail me." 

"Then you are offended with me," said 
Sarah ; " you think, perhaps *' 

** I am above taking offence with any living 
60ul, or attributing to any human being motives 
for actions which have not been explained," 
€aid Lucy Jennings; "but I cannot, on the 
Lord's Day — I will not under any circumstances 
— devote myself to anything but His service." 

She crossed her thin hands upon the bosom 
^f her dress, and looked up at the stained roof 
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of the railway-arch, over which a heavy South-* 
Western train was rumbling at that moment. 

" I will call on you to-morrow, if you will 
^ve me your address," said Sarah Eastbell. 
. Lucy Jennings hesitated before she answered, 
as though an insuperable objection to renew 
their acquaintance asserted itself too strongly 
to be resisted ; then she said, 

" 1 shall be in Hope Street to-morrow morn- 
ing at eleven." 

" I will wait for you there." 

Lucy Jennings moved her head slightly, and 
Sarah Eastbell left her surrounded by her con-* 
Verts. 

As Sarah went out of the place, one of the 
unconverted picked her pocket of a cambric 
handkerchief, and was disappointed at not find- 
ing her purse, which she had left at home. 

Sarah Eastbell was disturbed greatly by this 
meeting with Lucy Jennings. Her reception 
had not been what she had anticipated ; there 
had been a coldness, almost a repulse, in lieu of 
that welcome which she had expected at her 
hands. Certainly there had been much to ex- 
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plain, but Lncy Jennings would not listen to an 
explanation, and was harder, colder, and more 
eccentrio than ever. 

Still the young lady from Sedge Hill, Wor- 
cester, was of a nature not to be easily daunted, 
and she had come to London in hot haste, and 
only attended by her maid, on a mission of im- 
portance. 

The next day at eleven she was in Hope 
Street, where she had been the day before 
making inquiries, and finding out the new 
vocation of Miss Jennings, after a great deal of 
trouble and perseverance, 

Hope Street had changed more than herself 
in the two years since she had quitted the 
place. The Saxe-Gotha Gardens were no 
more, and two rows of small brick houses 
formed a street on their site. There were rail- 
way-arches crossing the road, and in place of 
the house of Jennings, Firework-maker to the 
Court, was a black heap of ruins, shored up by 
beams, and fenced round by a hoarding, to 
which the advertisemenljs of the day were 
clinging in profusion, parti-coloured barnacles 
to the wreck of a household. 
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It was before this ruin that Sarah Eastbell, 
quietly dressed, waited for the woman who had 
once made it so like home that she had wept in 
going away from it to the affluence of which 
she had never dreamed. Here she had stood 
yesterday, gazing through her tears at the 
charred and blackened house-front; here she 
had heard of the last explosion, and of nobody 
being hurt much but Mr. Jennings, who had 
lost something or other, but it was difficult to 
remember what had been blown ojS him last; 
She had asked concerning the lodgers also. 

The Jenningses had had no lodgers then* 
There was a broker's man in possession, and he 
had come out through the shop-window, whole 
and sound, but confused in his ideas a little. It 
had happened twenty months ago ; the house 
was uninsured, and the landlord had not yet 
raised sufficient funds to re-erect the edifice; 
and that was all the news which Sarah East-* 
bell could rake together, try as hard as she 
might. 

Presently, on that Monday, she should know 
all, for Lucy Jennings would be more commu- 
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nicative with her religion off her mind. In her 
impatience, Sarah Eastbell had reached Hope 
Street a quarter of an hour before time, attract- 
ing a wonderful amount of attention from sun- 
dry doors and windows, whence curious folk 
took stock of her, and the women appraised the 
value of her wardrobe. 

At eleven o'clock to the minute Lucy Jen- 
nings, in the rustiest of black, and with black 
cotton gloves three sizes too large for her, came 
along the street, striding like a man. In the 
sunshine she was sallower and older than ever, 
and there was a mass of grey hair pushed care- 
lessly under her bonnet, telling of the ravages 
of care rather than of time. It was with the 
same inflexible cast of countenance which had 
daunted Sarah Eastbell last night that she ad- 
vanced, and the outstretched hand of the 
younger woman was taken almost with reluct- 
ance, and a,fterwards dropped coldly, 

" I hope you will not detain me very long. 
Miss Eastbell," said Lucy, " as I have a great 
many calls to make this morning." 

" I will be as brief as I can," said Sarah ; " but 
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I have not seen you for two years, and I have 
to explain why." 

"Is it necessary r 

" Yes — I think so. I have many questions to 
ask — much to tell you, if — if you'll listen, 
please," she said humbly. 

"We will walk Myatt's Fields way," said 
Miss Jennings ; " and now, to save time — for 
time is valuable to me — ^what is your first 
question ?" 

There was no restraint in the reply, though 
there was a deepening of colour in her cheeks, 
as Sarah Eastbell said eagerly, 

" What has become of Reuben Gulwickl" 
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CHAPTER II. 



UNYIELDING. 



T UCY JENNINGS did not respond at once 
-" to the eager question of her companion. 
She looked sternly ahead of her, and her thin 
lips closed together tightly, as though the in- 
quiry had struck home. 

When they were crossing the Camberwell New 
Road, towards Myatt's Fields, she said, 

" Is that the first question next your heart, 
then r 

" Yes," was the frank answer ; " why shbuldn't 
it be r 

" Why should it ?" was the rejoinder. 

"Because he was good to me when I was 
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poor — ^because he saved me when I had not 
power to help myself." 

" Did he ? I thought I took my share in that 
salvation/' she said, with a flash of her old 
jealousy apparent — " if it is salvation. But yon 
have forgotten." 

** No, Lucy," said the girl, very impetuously, 
" 1 have not forgotten anything, and my old 
life is as close to me as ever, for all the changes 
of two years. You should know that — you 
have had many letters, although you have not 
answered one." 

** What was the use of answering your let- 
ters, when I wished to set aside the past, and 
all that belonged to it — to shake off the world," 
she added impetuously, "and proceed upon my 
Master 8 business, which I had neglected too 
long? I was called to a good work, and I 
could not think of your prosperity, and of your 
exultation over it ; I had higher duties to per- 
form." 

She raised her right hand and shook it in the 
air, and Sarah regarded her with grave atten- 
tion, at which she took offence. 
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"You believe me mad," she said severely, 
** because, in this money-grasping age, it is so 
strange and mad-like a proceeding to think of 
Heaven's wealth only. He told me I was in- 
sane long ago." 

" My cousin Reuben ?" 

**Yes." 

" You have seen him ? — you will let me know 
where he is ?" 

"I don't think I shall," said Lucy grave- 
ly, considering the matter, and looking on 
the ground ; " when we were friends, it was his 
wish that you should not know — that your 
gi'andmother should not know — what had be- 
come ol him." 

♦* When you were friends 1 You have quar- 
relled, then ?" 

" It takes two to make a quarrel," said Lucy 
Jennings ; ** but there was a bitter parting be- 
tween us, and I never care to see him again." 

** I am sorry to hear this." 

" I pray that I may never see him 1" added 
Lucy, with increasing fervour. 

"Why did you quarrel? What has made 
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you hate him ?" were Sarah's next two ques- 
tions. 

" I never said I hated him," said Lucy sul- 
lenly; "thank God, I am above the sin of 
hating my fellow-creatures. I would save them 
all from the error of their ways, if it lay in my 
power ; but with Reuben Culwick I am power- 
less ; he scoffs at me — he hates me — and I have 
done with him.'' 

•' Why does he keep away from us t Has the 
loss of his father's money set him against those 
who wish to help him ?" 

** Perhaps it has." 

" Has he altered very much ?" 

"Very much." 

" He was so good-hearted, so good-tempered, 
so affectionate a man." 

"He tried hard to be — and &iled. When 
misfortune came— and it came heavily to him, 
and in more shapes than one — he gave up, as 
cowards do." 

" I'll not believe it 1" cried Sarah Eastbell, in- 
dignantly ; " he was never a coward, there was 
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nothing in his nature to make him one. He was 
the bravest and the best of men." 

"In your idea of what is best and bravest, 
possibly," replied Miss Jennings, "but that 
man is a coward, who turns his face from 
Heaven because trouble has come to him — ^who 
grows rebellious, discontented, angry — who 
will not accept trial as his due — ^who goes 
from bad to worse in sheer defiance — who be- 
lieves in himself and his own miserable errors." 

" But you must not think, Lucy, because he 
will not listen to your doctrine, that he is 
altered for the worse. If he never was a 
religious man — ^I don't know, I can't say whe- 
ther he was or not — still he was always kind 
and true." 

" He was always a proud man," said Lucy — 
*^ always a scoffer." 

" You will tell me where he is ?" 

" Are 3''ou going to assist him ?" 

" If— if he wants assistance — certainly." 

" With his father's money ?" 

" With anything, and with my whole heart," 

"He is very poor — ^he is in deep distress *' 
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« Oh 1" cried Sarah Eastbell. 

** And I have not a right to keep help from 
him, though he will turn away from it. Yon 
represent one of the robbers of his birthright — 
have you forgotten that ?" 

" Tell me where he is," said Sarah impatient- 
ly ; "he is iu distress, and you keep me talk- 
ing here. If you have parted from him, still 
you know of his misfortunes. How is that ?" 

" Why should I explain to you I" said Lucy 
tetchily ; " you belong to the old set from which 
I am apart." 

" Entirely I" 
. " I am utterly alone." 

" Your brother John — he " 

"He is afraid of me — the poor wretch ran 
away from me long ago." 
• " But, Lucy, does your new religion teach you 
to hide from your best friends?" said Sarah 
Eastbell, wonderingly. 

The woman who had grown devout, and 
terribly stern in her devoutness, looked hard 
into her companion's face. 

"Are you one of my best friends, then?" 
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" I will be — ^if you will only let me— in return 
for the time when you were very good to me." 

** Ah I you are only a child still — ^your head is 
bewildered by prosperity — ^you would play the 
lady-patron to me, now that you have money to 
spend, and wear fine dresses. You do not 
know," she added with a sad conceit, *' how im- 
measurably I am above you." 

'^ Yes, I do/' said Sarah, as strangely humble 
as the other was strangely vain ; ** I can't be as 
pious as you are — I try and &il. My temper is 
bad — I am jealous and hasty — ^I am a terrible 
young woman when anything crosses me. I am 
the mistress of Sedge Hill, not my grandmother, 
and there is no one to tell me what to do." 

"Do good." 

"lamtrying. I wish to be of service to you, 
and to Reuben Culwick, and to your brother 
John — the three associated with my happy days 
in Hope Street.'' 

" Happy days I" said Lucy mockingly; " and 
you look back at them cheerfully of course, firom 
the grand house which belongs, by right, to 
Beuben Culwick." 
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" Which I wish that I could give him." 

"Is that true?" 

** Yes," answered Sarah, returning the steady 
gaze into her eyes, " as I hope to live." 

** There's a deal of gratitude left still, Sarah 
Eastbell — ^riches have not spoiled you yet, as 
they may presently. I wish, now," she added, 
" that you came to my Sunday services 1" 

Sarah Eastbell thought of the damp, dark 
railway-arch, the sunken-eyed, hollow-cheeked 
crowd which this woman had harangued, and 
the shrieking mob of scoffers at the doors, and 
strove to repress a shudder, but in vain. She 
had acted in a politic fashion, and had skilfully 
contrived, like an artful young woman as she 
was, to tame down some of the asperities of 
Miss Jennings's manner, waiting to all outward 
seeming with great patience for her second- 
cousin's address, which was the main object of 
her unceremonious visit to London, as we shall 
discover presently. She had conciliated the 
hard nature of Lucy Jennings even, until that 
little shiver of her whole frame became evidence 
against her. 
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" Ah 1 you cannot bear the idea of that," cried 
Lucy passionately, " you are above my poor out- 
casts, who dare not show their rags and sores 
in church, for the shame that would follow the 
exposure. You are above them — ^you have been 
tenderly brought up, and cannot understand us 
poor — you are a rich young lady, and know 
nothing of our lower lives in the dark back- 
streets 1" 

It was a scathing satire, that poor Sarah 
JIastbell hardly deserved, and which she shrank 
under. Lucy Jennings had been always a 
tenacious and suspicious woman, and very prone 
to take oifence. Even her "call" had not 
changed her idiosyncrasy or improved her 
temper. She was a well-meaning young woman, 
inexorably sour, and occasionally unfair, even 
when she pllimed herself upon her justice. 

She strode away from Sarah Eastbell, leav- 
ing her motionless for awhile, till Sarah recol- 
lected that the meeting had been all in vain, and 
ran after her. 

There might have been some difficulty in 
overtaking her, had Lucy not stopped suddenly. 
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" You — ^you have not told me where Reuben 
Calwick lives," Sarah gasped forth as she came 
Tip with her. 

" And I never will." 

"Never!" exclaimed Sarah Eastbell in dis- 
may. 

** You can do no good — you are a foolish child, 
who will only make him worse," she said, turn- 
ing away again. 

" It is you then who would keep him poor. 
It is you who hate him, Lucy Jennings I" cried 
Sarah, indignant at last. 

Lucy hurried on, without paying heed to 
Sarah Eastbell's reproaches. She was very white, 
but very firm. 

The interview had terribly disturbed her ; 
the old world, even yet, was not to be regarded 
with the stoicism of a pure soul apart from it ; 
but no good could arise from this weak young 
woman's meeting with Beuben Culwick, she was 
sure. Still — then at the bend of the road she- 
came to a full stop, as if something had shaken 
her sternness of resolution at last. 

"Better as it is," she muttered; "he said 
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that he would never see her in his poverty." 

She strode on again, talking to herself most 
volubly. 

" 1 hate him !" she repeated more than once, 
as Sarah Eastbell's words began to rankle ; ^Hhat 
chit of a girl to say that 1 How dare she ?" she 
added, stamping her foot upon the pathway. 

It was at this juncture that a white-faced 
man, perfectly destitute of eye-brows and eye- 
lashes, and seedily attired, turned the corner of 
the hedge-rows that were still green and luxuri- 
ant there, and faced Miss Jennings. 

He was smoking, but his short pipe dropped 
from his mouth at the sight of her,and he stepped 
into the road to allow her to pass, and looked 
sheepishly away. 

^' John," she said sharply. 

" Ah, Lucy 1" he replied, with one of the poor- 
est attempts at surprise of which mortal man 
could be capable. " I didn't see you. flow d'ye 
do?" 

" I haven't asked for a lie. You did see me," 
said his sister emphatically. 

"" I — I wasn't quite certain — I ^" 
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" A little further along that road you will find 
Sarah Eastbell," she said suddenly and sharply; 
** she wants her cousin Reuben's address. Give 
it her." 

" God bless me !" 

"God help you, you mean," said the stern 
woman as she marched away from him. 

Lucy Jennings had relented again, after her 
own fashion. 

She was only a woman after all — with a 
woman's right to alter her mind. 

" It shan't be said that I stood in his way," 
she muttered. 
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CHAPTER III. 



WITH JOHN JENNINGS. 



JOHN JENNINGS ran his hardest after Sarah 
Eastbell. He had not run for years — on 
the contrary, his walk had degenerated into the 
slowest and sleepiest of dawdles — ^but on this oc- 
casion he was excited, and he skipped along the 
road like a lamp-lighter. 

He ran hurriedly past Sarah Eastbell, for in 
his mind's eye he could only see the lank poorly- 
clad girl of two years ago — ^he was even look- 
ing out for a striped cotton dress, the worse for 
the wear and tear of London streets, ai^d a 
squelched black bonnet with a lavender flower 
in it. He would have run fairly out of sight of 
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her, if a female voice, high and shrill, had not 
called out " John," and stopped him. Then he 
looked back, open-mouthed, and waited for 
Sarah to approach, not believing it was she un- 
til she had come close to him, and held out her 
right hand, which was trembling a little. 

" You — ^you are running after me — your sister 
sent you. Are you offended with me too, John, 
that you will not shake hands ?" 

"I — I beg pardon. I hardly liked to — ^I — I 
didn't know you, miss." And then weak, flab- 
by John Jennings burst out crying, and put 
his right coat sleeve before his eyes. 

A little gloved hand touched his arm and low- 
ered it. 

"Isn't this rather childish, John?" said Sarah 
in kind reproof. 

" I know it is, but I can't help it," answered 
John, brushing his tears away with his mutilat- 
ed hand; "I'm not what I used to be — and 
seeing you has floored me. There have been so 
many changes." 

" Some for the better — I hope not any for the 
worsp." 

VOL. II. H 
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''Ah — you don't knowP 

^ The change is still going on, and who does 
know how it will end?" said Sarah shrewdly. 

** And yon a real lady I — ^that's the wonder- 
iullest part of it.** 

** Yes, to me," said Sarah laughingly; "and 
now, will yon shake hands ? " 

"God bless yon — thankee, marm — ^miss, I 
should say," cried the embarrassed John Jen- 
nings, mbbing his hand down his side before 
accepting the honour, " and to think you have 
not forgotten us !" 

"Now, John Jennings," she said coaxingly, 
" before another word is spoken, tell me where 
my cousin Beuben lives, please. I ask it as a 
favour from an old friend." 

John Jennings was not likely to say No to 
this appeal. His keen sister Lucy possessed all 
the firmness of the famfly-He never had a 
scrap of it. The tears stood in his eyes, and 
his lower lip quivered as he replied, 

" He lodges in Drury Lane — ^No. 790 — at the 
ironmonger's." 

" He is poorer than he was ?" 
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"Oh! yes." 

" Tell me all about him, ai\d what has hap- 
pened to bring him down so low," said Sarah, 
restlessly, " whilst we wait at this corner for a 
cab." 

" A cab— what for ?" 

** We will go to him — ^you must show me the 
way. I don't know much of London over the 
water — ^the streets in the Walworth Boad are 
more familiar to me, John," she added sadly. 

"Go to Mr. Reuben — now!" said John Jen- 
nings, in surprise. 

« Yes— why not ?" 

"I don't think he will like it," said John, 
thoughtfully. 

"John — see him I will," cried [Sarah East- 
bell, ^very firmly ; " he can't treat me more 
harshly than your sister has. I have done him 
no harm — he has no right to bear enmity against 
me. 

"Lor' bless you. Miss Eastbell, he does not 
bear you enmity — but he likes to be poor, I 
fancy. I wouldn't advise you to mention 

h2 
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money to him — that's all," said John, "with a 
nod. 

An empty cab passed at this moment, and 
Sarah Eastbell raised her parasol. The vehicle 
stopped, and Sarah and John Jennings, the lat- 
ter with eviclent reluctance, got into it. 

^^Now what has happened?" said Sarah, 
after the cabman had been told his destination, 
And had driven on. ^'It is along stoiy, but 
pray get it over before we come to Reuben's 
house." 

"It's a short story," said John, "and soon 
told. After you left Hope Street, luck left it 
•too. The Saxe-Gotha Gardens burst up, and 
let me in for a lot of money ; we were all in 
trouble, and in a muddle, and the brokers were 
in, when Reuben thought of the picture which 
his father wanted to buy." 

" Ah 1 I remember," cried Sarah. 

" He got an artist friend to see it, and he said 
that it was worth two hundred pounds as it 
was, and might be worth more if restored — and 
he would bring a purchaser in three days' time. 
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We were all in high spirits, though Lucy and I 
had a terrible row as to what we should do 
with the money — but on the very day the pur- 
chaser was coming, we blew up. I was mixing 
material — I had gone to the cupboard for half 
a glato of whiskey to steady my nerves — when 
hang! we were all in the street or the back- 
yard, and everything left in the house was 
burnt or blown to cinders 1 The picture — 
Beuben's books and papers, furniture — every- 
thing clean gone to smash, and not a farthing of 
insurance anywhere." 

" And Reuben ?" asked Sarah, solicitously. 

" He was out — when he came back, the place 
was a ruin. All his papers were gone, the 
money that he had, the novel he was writing — 
but he came to see me in the hospital that 
night, just as if nothing had happened." 

« Well— and then ?" 

" The worst came after the blow-up. I had 
borrowed money on the strength of selling the 
picture, and Reuben had become my security ; 
and when I couldn't pay, he was dropped on. 
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and he has been working ofF mj loan as well as 
his own ever since — ^killing himself with work, 
poor boy I" 

Here John Jennings began to weep again. 

" How much is the debt t" 

" I don't know — ^I can't recollect," said John. 
^^ I haven't been the same fellow since the acci- 
dent, all my energy — and you remember what 
an energetic fellow I was — was blown away 
along with my prospects, and my eyebrows and 
eyelashes. I'm clean done for. What a mercy 
that you never married me 1" 

The rueful aspect of John Jennings, and the 
final tender of his congratulations to Sarah, 
turned his tragic recital to burlesque, and Sarah 
Eastbell laughed merrily, to her companion's 
surprise. 

" There, there, the worst is over, now that I 
have come to help you," she said. " We will 
change all this." 

" He will not have any help." 

« Oh 1 don't say that. He shall— he must 1" 
cried Sarah. 
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"I don't Bee why he shouldn't — ^but then 
there is no understanding him now." 

"Whyr 

"I can't say. He changed by degrees — he 
became more discontented and aggravating 
like, after his awful bad luck. Then Lucy 
went raving mad — ^had her *call,' she says — 
and took to preaching, and bullied Reuben and 
me about our souls, till one day Beuben gave 
her a piece of his mind — and we all went dif- 
ferent ways after that. She spoke to me this 
morning— it was the first time for six months. 
She passes me like dirt ; she ^" 

" There, don't begin to cry again," Sarah ad- 
jured; "I'm sorry, but it might have been 
worse. I'm very glad I came to London, to 
lead the way to better times." 

" I hope you will, for Reuben's sake. Reuben 
was a good fellow once." 

" Once 1" 

" He's not what he used to be. He's not the 
same man, you see. He doesn't treat me well, 
even' 
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"I see nothing — all is a mist before me," 
murmured Sarah Eastbell ; ^^ let me think, 
please. I don't want to hear any more." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FACE TO FACE AGAIN. 



JOHN JENNINGS remained silent till the 
cab stopped in the dingy thoroughfare ot 
Drury Lane, before a small ironmonger's shop, 
as shabby and rusty in its exterior as the Jew- 
bolstered theatres for which the parish is 
famous. 

" Here 1" said Sarah, in a low whisper. 

" He is close to his work now — ^he saves om- 
nibus hire and shoe-leather — but he loses the 
country air and cheerful society of Hope Street,'^ 
explained John Jennings, with a sigh. 

The cabman was dismissed, and John Jen- 
nings paused on the kerb-stone, and pointed to 
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an open door on the left-hand side of the shop. 

'* You go in there, and up to the very top of 
the stairs, and then it's the back-room. Miss 
Eastbell." 

*' Stop one moment," cried Sarah, as John 
was about to beat a precipitate retreat ; " will 
you not tell him I am here t" 

" 1 1" cried John Jennings ; " he told me 
never to come again until he sent for me." 

'«He said that!" 

"Yes. I was a little the worse for liquor 
last week. I had met a friend, and we had had 
a drop of whiskey together — not so much as 
Reuben thought, though — and then I came 
on here, and he — he turned me out of his 
room." 

John Jennings had another little cry to him- 
self, and was moving away, when Sarah East- 
bell followed him. 

" You will not mind this to begin with. You 
are not proud, and I am indebted to you — ^you 
are poor, and I am a friend with too much 
money. Pray do," she said, very hurriedly; 
a bank-note was thrust into his hand, and 
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she \iisappeared in the murky passage of the 
house, whither he had not the courage to follow 
her. He had the courage to wait a quarter of 
an hour for her, firmly resolved on restoring 
the ten pounds which she had given him, al- 
though ten pounds to the man drifting on his 
way to Camberwell Union was a vision of 
Paradise glowing with molten gold and Irish 
whiskey. 

Then he wavered, crossed slowly over to the 
public-house, changed his note, and patronised 
the establishment with a small order for imme- 
diate consumption, after which he was seen no 
more in Drury Lane that morning. 

Meanwhile Sarah Eastbell went slowly and 
softly up the stairs, towards her second-cousin's 
room, speculating what she should say, and in 
what manner she should say it. 

She had grown nervous — her heart was beat- 
ing faster ; all that had been whispered against 
Beuben Culwick was assisting to deter her, and 
to add to the difficulties of the mission which 
she had set herself^ and on which she had re- 
fused all offers of assistance. 
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This was ber own work ; let her pursue it to 
the end. 

"What a dreadful place 1" she muttered to 
herself, as she went up the dirty uncovered 
staii-s, glancing through the landing window as 
she passed at the wilderness of house-roo& 
stretching beyond it. Two years of affluence 
bad set her old life wonderfully apart from her 
— she did not remember at that moment the 
house in Potter's Court, to which this shabby 
edifice in Drury Lane was heaven by com- 
parison. 

She reached the top of the house, and went 
with slow dragging steps to the back-room door, 
on the panels of which she knocked, after ano- 
ther moment's pause. Her heart thumped on 
in anticipation of his well-known voice in reply, 
bidding her enter, and then sank at the silence 
which ensued. 

" Not in !" she whispered to herself as she 
knocked again, and again the deep silence in 
the room beyond warned her of the fruitless 
sequel to her expedition. She tried the handle 
of the door, which she found unlocked; there 
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was another pause, then she opened the door, 
and entered the room with vacillating steps, re- 
solved to wait till he came back, as under dif- 
ferent circumstances, and with her in distress, 
he would have waited half a lifetime. He was 
of gi*eat service to her once, and she had seem- 
ed scarcely grateful ; now let her prove what a 
deep debt of gratitude had always lain at the 
bottom of her heart. This man, this second- 
cousin, was already the hero of her life, despite 
his low estate and her magnificent prospects ; 
there was no common tie between the heiress — 
for, in all probability, would she not be the 
heiress! — of Sedge Hill and this tenant of a 
back-room in Di-ury Lane. In her estimation 
he was always the great man, and she the poor 
girl. Sedge Hill belonged to him, and she was 
only an usurper ; she had come to tell him so, 
even to ask his pardon humbly for all past mis- 
takes, and to entreat him, with all h^r homely 
eloquence, to consider the future as she would 
wish him to consider it. 

A truly grateful and warm-hearted young 
woman was Reuben's second-cousin Sarah — not 
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without her faults, poor child, although selfish- 
ness at nineteen years of age was not amongst 
them — a little of a dreamer and enthusiast, very- 
hot-headed as well as warm-hearted, but not a 
bad sort of heroine for a story-book, as heroines 
run now-a-days. 

Sarah Eastbell left the door ajar, and walked 
across the room, littered with many volumes, 
towards a desk heaped high with papers. The 
whole place was a true author's den — a glimpse 
even of old Grub Street times, when authors 
worked hard for their daily bread, and none 
knew what became of the profits of their scrib- 
bling, and no one cared save the thieves who 
sold books. 

It was a barely furnished room, in which a 
man like Beuben Culwick must find it hard to 
exist, Sarah Eastbell considered. How was it 
that his pride, his cleverness, his energy had 
descended to so low a level, in an age when 
men with a writing capacity honourably hold 
their own ? 

Sarah Eastbell did not ask that latter ques- 
tion, the ways and means of that literary pro- 
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fession being a mystery to her mind ; but the 
little, shabby, dusty room dismayed her — it was 
so great a fall from the splendours of the fire- 
work-maker's first floor in Hope Street. Still 
he was busy, she thought. He must be earn- 
ing money, unless he did his work for nothing 
— in all her life she had never seen so great a 
mass of papers and letters heaped together. 

She advanced more closely, with her feminine 
curiosity suddenly and acutely aroused. In the 
midst of the chaos on the desk, there lay a little 
dainty note, stamped and sealed and unopened, 
which had been placed there by the landlady 
during his absence from home ; and it was in a 
lady's handwriting, of that Sarah Eastbell was 
assured. 

She was not particularly reserved about ex- 
amining it, indeed her impulse towards it did 
not allow time for those finer feelings to develop 
themselves, which two years' training had 
striven to produce. She pounced upon the 
note like a hawk, in fact, and took it up with 
trembling hands, and with her big dark eyes 
dilating. 
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" Mary Holland 1" she exclaimed. 

She examined the letter attentively. The 
handwriting was large, and characteristic, and 
clear ; the monogram on the back of the envelope 
was M. H. ; the postmark was Worcester — there 
could be no possibility of mistake. 

" Why has she written ?" exclaimed Sarah ; 
** how dare she write to him ?" 

At the same moment a hand touched her 
arm, and Reuben Culwick's voice said politely, 

" When you have quite done with my letter. 
Miss Eastbell, I should feel obliged by its re- 
turn." 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE SECOND-COUSINS. 



QARAH EASTBELL gave a little scream of 
^ surprise, and turned to greet her cousin. 

" Reuben — Mr. Culwick," she exclaimed," I am 
so glad 1" 

She extended both her hands towards him, 
and he did not check the impulse, but received 
them in his own, and shook them warmly, windn 
ing up proceedings by taking his letter gently 
and delicately from hert 

" I think this is mine," said Reuben quietly. 

" Yes," responded Sarah with a blush^ 

" Thank you," said Reuben ; " will you take a 

VOL. n. I 
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seat whilst you favour me with the object of 
your visit r 

Reuben very unceremoniously cleared a chair 
of about half a hundredweight of books, by tilt- 
ing the volumes forward to the floor, and Sarah 
Bat down and looked timidly and yet scrutinising- 
ly towards him. He did not speak to her again ; 
he gave her time to collect her ideas, or to 
observe the effect of two years' change, of two 
years' trouble and hard work and worldly 
drudgery upon him. This gave him time also 
to note how years had remodelled Second- 
cousin Sarah — how the gawky girl had grown 
into a handsome young woman, whom he could 
only identify with past forlornness by her 
large, dark, wistful eyes. And she saw, with a 
strange heart-sinking for which she could not 
account, that there was a startling change in 
him who was facing her. It was Reuben Cul- 
wick, certainly, but hardly the man with whom 
she had parted last. Young still, some two or 
three years on the right side of thirty, and yet 
looking so old and thin and careworn that she 
was uncertain if she should have known him in 
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the streets. It was only when he smiled that 
the face reminded her of old times, and there 
was an odd kind of smile lighting np his 
features before she had found courage to enter 
into explanations. He waited very patiently 
for her to resume the discourse, or to continue 
her study of him ; and a hand that had wasted 
fiomewhat, and become thin and bony, was 
passed through his ragged brown beard, after 
a habit which brought him even nearer to old 
days. 

** I am very sorry," she said at last, and in 
spasmodic fashion. 

** Only a few minutes since, you were * so 
glad,' if you remember," he said lightly, almost 
facetiously. 

*^I was glad to meet you again," was the 
frank response, "but I am sorry to see you 
like this, and to find you in such a place as 
this." 

** I am in my right place," he said with a little 
laugh that was hardly natural, " an individual 
totally undeserving of your sympathy." 

i2 
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" Why have you never written to me or 
grandmother? Why have you not come to 
Sedge Hill f Why have you kept away from 
those who would have been always very proud 
to help you f " 

" That is why I have kept away, Miss East- 
bell — ^because I am proud enough to be above 
all help." 

'^ Don't call me Miss £astbell/' cried Sarah^ 
with a sudden exhibition of warmth that sur^ 
prised him, *' you did not two years since." 

" No — ^but then you were a child, not a lady- 
patroness," was the answer. , 

Here was another pause, as if the reply had 
been a hard one, and difficult to cope with ; and 
then Sarah Eastbell said, 

" Why do you wound me with your satire I 
In what way, Eeuben, have I given you 
offence ?" 

It was an honest and an earnest question, and 
disarmed the man whom poverty and misfor- 
tune had rendered harsh of late days. The 
tears swimming in her dark eyes were evidence 
of the pain which he had caused her, and he 
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6aid, in a more natural tone — in the tone which 
fihe remembered beet — 

" You must not mind what I say ; I am more 
irritable than I used to be — I have grown to 
like my own company, and to dislike visitors of 
all degrees, in a true Timon of Athens fashion. 
I am a sour kind of fellow now, who prides 
himself upon saying hard things, and so the less 
you see of him the better. Still you must not 
hint at helping him, and for God's sake, Sarah, 
spare the man your pity." 
. There was dignity as well as passion in his 
words, as he beat the letter that he had taken 
from his cousin's hands upon his knee. 

Sarah Eastbell felt at the end of her generous 
plotting — saw already her utter inability to be 
of service to Reuben Culwick. Between him 
and the myriad of intentions for his welfare 
that she had dreamed of, was an obduracy be- 
yond her power to remove. 

" You are not oflfended with me ?" she inquir- 
ed softly. 

"No. Why should you have given me of- 
fence?" 
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'^You take it as an insult that my blind 
grandmother and I are in your father's 
house, and possess your father's property, but 
we ^" 

" I will not hear 1" cried Beuben, quickly in- 
terrupting her. " When I knew that my father 
kept his word with me, I became less of a phi- 
losopher than I had bargained for, perhaps — 
more human, more selfish, more of a coward — 
and I am only slpwly getting over that sense of 
disappointment which followed my disinherit- 
ance. I was vain enough to think myself a hero, 
when I was only a poor money-loving prig." 

"I — I — hardly understand," said Sarah, be- 
wildered at this confession. 

His manner changed at once. 

** No, no— probably not," he answered, " and 
why should I trouble you about my feelings, 
even if you did f " 

** Will you tell me why you did not answer 
my letters?" • 

" I answered the first one — the rest were all 
in the same key, and I wanted to get away 
from your world, and forget it. I knew you 
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would soon grow used to your prosperity; 
axid every offer of assistance was galling, be- 
cause I had sworn bitterly and emphatically 
never to be assisted." 

^^ Aud yet you loved money/' said his cousin, 
reproachfully. 

'^ I was defiant, not cast down," Reuben con- 
tinued, without heeding her remark. *^ I should 
have conquered myself and my rage if all kinds 
of troubles had not heaped themselves upon 
me— if disappointments had not come— if 
debts bad not grown large— if fnends had 
been true — ^if life, even in Hope Street, had been 
what it was. But it was a grand transformation 
scene, only the ^ Caves of Despair ' came last, 
and left me here, Sarah." 

There was the faintest ring of mournfulness 
in his last words, and his listener took a little 
hope fi'om it, until he said, 

** I have told more to you, child, than to any 
living soul ; but then you are a relation, whose 
interest has lasted longer than I thought it 
would." 

"You did not believe in the latitude of 
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the girl whom you rescued/' cried Sarah. 

*' I believed in the girl becoming a woman,** 
he replied a little enigmatically. 

"And you were not curious concerning her 
life ; in prosperity it had not half the interest 
for you that her misery and grief had/' said 
Sarah. 

" Prosperity tones down character, and it was 
your misfortunes that interested me," he answer- 
ed; "they were terrible troubles for one so 
young as you were/' 

" You were my saviour !" cried Sarah East- 
bell. 

"No, no — I was studying trouble at the 
time, and you came in handy/' said he, coolly. 

" What do you mean ?" 

"I was writing a sensational novel. That 
failed, and took me down another step, when I 
was ill of fever, and desperately in debt, too. I 
didn't give way. Please to understand that I 
fought on — that I have been fighting ever 
since you and I said good-bye in Hope 
Street. ' 

" But your debts— if " 
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" I have got them under — living economical- 
ly and starving with an easy grace have help- 
ed me in an effort to pay my creditors every 
farthing that I owe them, or that the indiscre- 
tion of mes amis has let me in for 1'* 

"A word would have saved you from this 
cruel drudgery." 

*' A word to Mrs. Eastbell, who — ^but there, I 
have nothing to say against the old lady. She 
is still well?" 

" Still well," repeated Sarah. 

" She enjoys her affluence ?" 

" No," said Sarah, shaking her head energetic- 
ally. 

" So I have heard," responded Reuben. 

He glanced at the letter in his hand, and 
Sarah said at once, 

"Why does my grandmother's companion 
write to you ?" 

" Out of pity," he added drily. 

*' How is it that she is acquainted with your 
address, whilst I have had to scheme and 
search for it — why has she not told me ?' 
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*^ I must leave that for Miss Holland to an* 
swer for herself." 

" Very well — ^as you please — it is no business 
of mine/' said Sarah rapidly. 

" You return to Worcester to-day t" inquir* 
ed Reuben. 

" Yes." 

" And you came from Worcester — when t" 

** On Saturday." 

" On what errand, may I ask !" 

** To find you — and to meet with this miser- 
able rebuff." 

** Oh, my second-cousin !" he cried, ** you do 
not know how wonderfully complaisant I have 
been to-day^ out of compliment to this unlook- 
ed-for visit. You are not aware that this com- 
ing of yours has done me a vast amount of 
good — and will be something to look back 
upon, and to remember you by, though I hope 
you will never come here again — ^never," he re- 
peated. 

*^ You do not ask me what I come for V* said 
Sarah, with flashing eyes. 
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"You have told me indirectly. To help 
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** Yes — as I will help, and in spite of you/^ 
she cried ; " the money is yours, not ours — w& 
are keeping it for you — I am watchful of every 
penny of it." 

"And you are here against the wishes of 
your grandmother," added Eeuben. 

** How do you know that f " cried Sarah in 
amazement. 

I can guess it." 

Mary Holland is a spy! She has told 
you P' 

"Not a word. Your own manner has told 
me that you, have come here unadvisedly — in 
opposition to a strange old woman, whom my 
&ther's money has rendered unhappy. And^ 
Sarah, you must come no more — you must turn 
over a new leaf, or blot out the old — this nin- 
ning wild about the country will not suit with 
your position in society, and the old friend say» 
* Keep away.' " 

" Will you answer me one question !" 

" Very probably I will. I have no secrets." 
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" No secrets 1" cried Sarah, with ao indignant 
glance at the letter in his hand ; '* yes, that's 
likely 1" 

** And the question f " 

" Will you ever come to Sedge Hillf" 

" As soon as I can afford it," he answered ; 
** when I have a decent coat to my back, and 
suflScient cash to pay my railway fare to Wor- 
cester — and coat and cash are both earned by 
the sweat of my brow — I will pay you a return 
visit," X 

" You bear us no ill-will ?" 

" Why should I f ' was the rejoinder, '* I am 
only tenacious of being helped in any way. If 
I come to Worcester, you must not treat me as 
a poor relation — ^you must not shock my sense 
of independence." 

" Trust us." 

" Then good-bye," he said, rising ; " if you 
stay any longer, the world will be talking." 

*'Let itl" said Sarah defiantly, though she 
rose also. 

" And I shall be dinnerless. I have my din- 
ner to earn before two this afternoon." 
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*' Oh 1— if '' 

Sarah Eastbell paused. It was only by hold- 
ing back her charity that she kept friends with 
him. 

" I have not done any good," she murmured, 
"but I am glad that I have seen you — very 
glad. Good-bye." 

"Good-bye." ' 

He shook hands with her, opened the door 
and allowed her to pass from his room. He 
stood on the landing place and watched her 
descend the murky stairs. As she glanced up at 
him, and smiled, he could see that the light was 
shining through her tears ; but he smiled back 
again, and called out " Good-bye" once more, 
and it was only as she passed away from his 
sight that the shadow stole upon him, and left 
him stern and thoughtful. 

" Time has not spoiled her yet," he muttered; 
" I am glad that I have seen her." 

Sarah was in the street then, looking up and 
down Drury Lane, and doubtful which way to 
turn. She was still hesitating when Lucy 
Jennings suddenly stood before her. 
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" Well — what did he say t What have you 
been talking about all this time — what good 
have you done?" she asked with g^eat eager- 
ness. 

Sarah only replied to the last question — only 
thought of her own fatile expedition of relief. 

^' I have done no good/' she said sadly. 

'^ He would not accept of assistance V* 

" No." 

'* He was hard and uncharitable — he taunted 
you with all his heart's bitterness f* 

*^ He was kind. I — I think he was glad to 
see me." 

*< But he told you not to come again ? — ^I am 
sure of it." 

" Yes, Lucy — he said that." 

" How is he looking?" 

^^ Older — ^paler — ^Uke a man who has been 
dangerously ffl." 

" Did he— did he speak of me t" 

« Not a word." 

^^ Not one I I am glad of that," she answered 
moodily. 

Before another syllable could be exchanged. 
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ehe had turned into a narrow court and disap* 
peared, and, Sarah Eastbell was left to proceed 
upon her homeward route. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

VISITORS AT SEDGE HILL. 

QARAH EASTBELL went back to Sedge 
^ Hill, with her maid, in a disconsolate frame 
of mind. She had left home full of confidence 
in the result of her mission, full of faith in being 
of service to Reuben Culwick, and of Reuben's 
being grateful for her efforts in his behalf, and 
the result had been an ignominious discomfi- 
ture. 

She had left home against the wishes of her 
grandmother, and in opposition to the advice of 
her grandmother's companion, Mary Holland, 
who had taken care of the old lady when Sarah, 
at the grandmother's request, had spent twelve 
months abroad perfecting an education that had 
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been seriously neglected in her youth. Sarah 
had left Sedge Hill in a rebellious spirit, angry 
with all who had been opposed to her impulse 
to set forth in search of her cousin ; and she was 
scarcely returning in an amiable mood. Of late 
days there had hardly been peace and happiness 
in the big house; Sarah had had a great deal of her 
own way, but there was a dominant spirit at 
times in the feeble old woman who had risen 
to greatness, and who had Culwick blood in her, 
and that spirit ^hich had died out apparently 
in the almshouse would manifest itself in the 
latter days of her prosperity, and in a singular 
fashion worthy of her dead brother's eccentri- 
city. 

Still the grand*daughter was not sorry that 
she had been to London, although she had fail- 
ed in being df service to Beuben Culwick. She 
had seen* him; he had promised to come to 
Sedge Hill some day ; he was not altered so ter- 
ribly as Miss Jennings had asserted; he had 
spoken kindly to her ; he was not jealous of her 
position in his father's house ; he had suffered 
more from his own ventures in life than from 
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his disinheritance ; it was not the one misfor* 
tune, but the many, which had altered him and 
aged him, and he would be the same frank, 
warm-hearted fellow presently, she prayed. 

She reached Worcester in safety, and a hired 
fly took her the rest of the way home. There 
was no carriage in waiting for her; indeed, 
Simon Gulwick's equipage, his coachman, and 
footmen had been put down as unnecessaiy 
items of expenditure by Mrs. Eastbell, within a 
month after coming into her rights. There was 
a pony-ohaise to the good, but that was not ex- 
pected at the station to take Sarah Eastbell and 
maid to Sedge Hill. It was between eight and 
nine o clock of that Autum evening when home 
was reached, and the great front door was open- 
ed to admit her. 

The staid man-servant wore so grave an 
expression of countenance that Sarah said 
quickly — 

"AUiswell, I hope. Wills?" 

" Yes, ma'am — pretty well." 

" Mrs. Eastbell is upnstairs, I suppose !" was 
her next question, as she prepared to ascend 
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the stairs in search of her grandmother. 

" She is down-stairs this evening." 

"Indeed!" 

Mrs. Eastbell had been in bed for the last 
month, and the news of the old lady having 
mustered sufficient resolution to get up during 
her absence was a surprise to her grand-daugh- 
ter. 

" Down-stairs — where t" 

** In the drawing-room." 

** She has been ill-advised to go there. The 
place is large and cold and ^" 

Sarah Eastbell paused in mute astonishment, 
lor the sound of a violin, not unskilfully play- 
ed, came from the direction of the room in which 
she had been told her grandmother was. Music 
had filled the house with harmony of late days, 
for Mary Holland was a fair pianiste, and Mrs. 
Eastbell was fond of music, it had been ascer- 
tained ; but violin-playing had not been one oi 
" the companion's " accomplishments. 

" Who is it?" she cried. 

" It's Captain Peterson, Miss Eastbell. If you 
will allow me to explain how " 

-k2 
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Bat Sarah Eajstbell was of two excitable a 
nature to wait for an explanation when the 
mystery was to be cleared up first-band, and 
she swept by the servant, and went at once to 
the drawing-troom — a luxuriously furnished 
apartment, which had not been used much in 
Simon Culwick's time. In her dark hat and 
cloak, which she had worn during her journey, 
she entered the room with a scant degree of 
ceremony, pausing at the door to survey the 
change which had come over Sedge Hill since 
she had goue away last Saturday. It was a 
great change, and took time to recover from. 
Presently she might understand it — not just 
then. 

There were four persons in the room besides 
herself, and she looked from one to another with 
a keen watchfulness, that hardly died away 
when her appearance was observed. Her heart 
sank a great deal, but she had the self-posses- 
sion to keep a bold front to the enemy — ^for 
surely it was the enemy who had appeared at 
Sedge Hill in the unlucky time of her absence, 
and whose coming s^he had feared before that 
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day, although not expecting it in this fashion* 
Half sitting, half reclining by the great coal 
fire burning in the steel grate, was the old blind 
woman, her impassive face turned towards the 
flame, as if for warmth, and her spare form 
draped in heavy ruby velvet, over which mean- 
dered a gold chain thick enough for a door- 
fastening. On her grey hairs had been set a 
turban kind of head-dress, biit it had slipped 
fiidewise, and presented a grotesque appearance 
in the sleep or reverie in which she was indulg- 
ing as Sarah entered the room. Sarah Eastbell 
had seen her grandmother once or twice in state 
apparel, which had been of her relative's especial 
(Selection, when she came into her property, and 
her gaze passed on quickly from her to Maty 
Holland, quiet and grave over her wool-work^ 
and from Mary Holland to the two visitors. 

The younger of the two was her brother 
Tom, glossy as a raven in a brand-new suit of 
black, and with a black satin stock which con- 
cealed every scrap of linen that he possessed, 
and steeped him in mourning to his chin ; and 
the stranger was a middle-sized, good-looking, 
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highly-coloured, dark man of eight or nine-and- 
twenty, who at the moment of Sarah's entrance 
was playing a violin fantasia for the benefit of 
the company, and was far too absorbed in his 
performance to observe the addition to the 
number of his audience. 

It was Mary Holland who first perceived our 
heroine, and rose as if to cross the room to- 
wards her, subsiding into her seat again as 
Thomas Eastbell sprang from his chair with a 
shout of welcome that nearly scared his grand- 
mother into the fire. 

"What, Sal— Sally— Sarah 1" he exclaimed, 
correcting his address to her as he proceeded, 
" to think that you wasn't — that yom weren't at 
home to say how d'ye to your only brother, 
afker all these blessed years! Kiss me, gal — 
how are you? — Lord bless youl — ^shiver my 
timbers, what a beauty you have growed 
to 1" 

Sarah drew a deep breath, and recoiled as the 
pock-marked face came close to hers. 

** Keep back, please — wait a moment," she said 
m a low, suppressed voice. 
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But ThomaR Eastbell was impetuous likQ his 
sister. He flung his arms round her, and clasp* 
ed her to his bosom, crushing her hat and fall in 
the process. 

" I'm delighted to see you, Sarah — you don't 
know how glad I am to see you again/' said 
Tom ; " we were always such chums like. Why, 
you and I scarcely ever had an angry word— - we 
agreed together beautifully." 

" You came here — when ?" asked Sarah list- 
lessly, as she got away from him and removed 
her hat and cloak. The fantasia had ceased, 
and the violinist was standing, fiddle and bow 
in hand, looking down at the carpet in a re- 
served and highly decorous manner, as befitted 
a stranger in the house. 

" Saturday evening, late, after you had gone," 
answered Tom. " Grandmother was awfully 
pleased, I can tell you." 

" And how long a visit do you intend to — " 
began Sarah, when he interrupted her. 

" Oh, confound it ; we'll talk of going away 
another time. Grandmother (fbesn't talk of my 
going away, but of my stopping here for good. 
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as I have a right to, as well as other people, 
mind you. Why not?" 

There was a little snap of his teeth at this 
inquiry, and Sarah remembered the clash well, 
and shuddered. 

" We need not talk of this at present/' she 
said uneasily ; " I haven't had time to think." 

" You'll be more glad to see me when you get 
more used to me," said her brother, nodding his 
head emphatically ; " I'm a fellow who always 
improves upon acquaintance. I don't think 
Miss Holland cares much about me yet, but she 
will presently." 

Mary Holland looked at him steadily, without 
replying to his remark, and the piping tones of 
Mrs. Eastbell were now heard. 

" Is that my Sally ?" 

"Yes, grandmamma, it is I," cried Sarah, 
hurrying across the room and kissing her 
affectionately. 

The thin arms stole round the girl's neck, and 
the hands were clasped behind it. 

If old Sarah Castbell had changed to a 
certain extent with her prosperity, the love for 
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the girl who had nursed her in her poverty had 
not changed with it. Thomas sat down to 
watch this instance of affection furtively, and 
the violinist, discovering that it was no one's 
place to introduce him to Miss Eastbell, sat 
down too, put his instrument under the table, 
folded his arms upon his narrow chest, and as- 
sumed the position of a spectator alsow 

" You have been a long while away, Sally," 
said Mrs. Eastbell. 

**Not very long." 

•* I haven't got on well without you." 

" Oh, yes, bravely," answered Sarah. " Why, 
you are down-stairs again — the mistress in your 
own house I" 

^^ Such a house as it is," said Mrs. Eastbell 
disparagingly ; " for of all the beastly draughts, 
blowing in all ways at once, I'll back this barn 
against a million of 'em. It's a-kiiling me, 
Sally." 

" No, no." 

** I was better off at St. Oswald's — there was 
only one door there which let the wind in. — 
Tom " (suddenly turning her sightless face to- 
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wards her grandson), *' yon can remember how 
comfbrtable I was when you came back from 
sea." 

** Tes ; but this is a palace, old lady." 

" I can't see it," grumbled Mrs. Eastbell ; " I 
have all the inconveniences of a roomy chapel, 
without the comforts of a home. I nearly broke 
my neck coming down those slippery stairs to* 
day — I hate stairs. Tom, have you introduced 
the captain to Sally? I don't think Fve heard 
you mention his name." 

** Bless me, no 1 — Captain Peterson, my sister 
Sarah. — ^Miss Eastbell, my particular friend. 
Captain Peterson." 

Sarah bowed, and looked hard at the captain, 
who rose solemnly, and made a grave obeisance 
in return. 

^*It affords me great pleasure to have the 
honour of an introduction [to Miss Eastbell," 
he said in a low tone of voice, which died away 
to a whisper as he sat down again. 

''My friend is shy at present — excuse his 
shyness, Sarah, will you?" said Thomas East* 
bell solicitously. 
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** Certainly," said Sarah. 

" He's the quietest gentleman I ever remem- 
ber to have met," said the grandmother reflect- 
ively, " but he plays the fiddle beautiful. Tom 
and he have been travelling together half over 
the world. — Didn't you say so, Tom ?" 

'* I did, gfrandmother." 

'^ And to think that you and Tom are both 
together in this great, grand, windy house, 
said Mrs. Eastbell, '^ both taking care of me in 
my old age ! — you used to tell me all the good 
news of Tom, Sally, and how he was getting 
on in the world, and prospering, and that used 
to keep my heart light." 

"Ay — it did," said Sarah sorrowfully. 

** And I'm very much obliged to Sally," said 
Tom, vrith a sudden grin that was as spasmo- 
dic as a clockwork figure's; "some sisters 
would have backbited a brother whilst he was 
away, and set his relatives against him ; but 
you didn't, Sally?" 

" No." 

"Not that you have been talking much about 
me lately, I understand," said Tom, " since the 
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dear old lady has come into a fortune. But you 
did once — ^and I'm grateful to the last day of 
my life." 

^' Just listen to him, Sally. He talks like a 
book," 

*'And though we have always been good 
friends, still if there has been any little differ- 
ence — I don't remember any — ^from this day 
bygones are bygones, sister Sarah." 

He leaned across the table in order that he 
might peer more closely into her &ce, and 
Sarah answered slowly, 

" We will talk of the past— and of the future 
— at a fitting time." 

"As you please. Take your own time, 
Sarah," was the reply ; ** you will find me and 
the captain in the picture-gallery presently* 
We drink a parting glass and smoke a parting 
weed there always. The captain is a follower 
of the arts himself." 

"Ob, Thomas!" said the captain, raising 
both hands deprecatingly, " an admirer of them 
—that is all." . 
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"A composer, by heaven — a genuine com- 
poser !" cried Tom Eastbell, slapping his hand 
rather unceremoniously on his friend's music- 
book. 

" Thank you, Thomas, for the compliment." 

" You need not make quite so much banging 
as all that, Tom," said Mrs. Eastbell in a severe 
tone; " I can't stand that noise at my time of 
Kfe." 

" I beg pardon, grandmother ; I am in good 
spirits to-night — that's all," said Tom deferen- 
tially ; " Sarah's back, and for a moment I had 
forgotten my bereavement." 

" What bereavement ? — ah 1 your wife," said 
Sarah ; " is she dead, then ?" 

'* Dead and gone, poor soul ! Don't you see 
how deep my mourning is f " 

*♦ Yes, I see it." 

" A better wife never lived," said Tom, mak- 
ing a profuse display of a white cotton hand- 
kerchief; " she was everything to me — she was 
the nobbiest — I should say the noblest of wo- 
men. Captain, I can't stand this — I shall be 
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better in the picture-gaUery-my feelings are 
too much for me." 

"Don't give way, Tom — don't give way," 
said Captain Peterson, as he took his friend's 
arm and led him sobbing from the room. 

'^ Hasn't he left the door open ?" asked Mrs. 
Eastbell. 

•*Yes." 

" I thought so by the blowing down the back 
of my neck. It's a pity he doesn't know better 
than to leave all the doors open, but I suppose 
they're used to wind at sea, Sally T" 

" Yes, grandmother." 

" Now that they've gone, I want to know 
about your wild-goose chase — to scold you for 
it — to ask after that stuck-up fellow Reuben, 
who ^" 

" Presently — presently —I must see those men 
at once I" cried Sarah, [starting up, with eyes 
gleaming and hands clenched: 

" What men T" 

" I — I must talk to Tom for a few minutes. I 
have forgotten something." 

Sarah darted away without heeding a ges- 
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ture, quick and impassioned^ of Mary Holland. 
*'I must know all/' she murmured, as she 
went swiftly along the corridor towards the 
picture-gallery. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



COUNCIL OP WAR. 



QARAH EASTBELL lost not many minutes 
^ in following her brother and his friend to 
the picture-gallery, where the two men had al- 
ready contrived to render themselves as com- 
fortable as circumstances permitted. An oil- 
lamp was lighted on the centre table, on which 
were set decanters of spirits, and a box of 
cigars, patronised only by Captain Peterson, 
Thomas Eastbell preferring a small meerschaum 
pipe, of most unwholesome aspect. 

It was a weird picture, uncommon to that 
house ; and Sarah Eastbell surveyed it through 
a haze of tobacco-smoke, and wondered how 
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long it would last, and what would result from 
it. The place was full of shadow, one light 
being insufficient to dispel the gloom which 
hung about the comers of the room, and lurked 
behind the curtains of the bay-window, which 
was open, showing a yista of dark garden- 
ground and a sky fiill of stars. The costly 
pictures on the walls were faintly perceptible 
in the dim light, and the one figure in reHef was 
that of Thomas Eastbell, sprawling in Simon 
Culwick's chair, with his legs ungracefully 
dangling over the left arm. Captain Peterson, 
reserved even in the presence of his particular 
friend, sat with his chair tilted against the mar- 
ble mantelpiece, and smoked peacefully in the 
shadows that were there. They were taking 
their amusements sadly, after the fashion of 
their country. 

"Come in, Sarah; don't be bashful," said 
Thomas Eastbell, whose sharp little eyes had 
seen his sister enter at the door and pause 
thereat ; " you are very welcome, I assure you." 

Sarah shut the door at this invitation, and 
walked quickly towards the visitors, taking a 
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seat close to her brother, and looking sternly 
and keenly at him. 

" Why do you come f What do you want?" 

" Two rather cool questions to begin with," 
said Tom Eastbell ; '* I put it to my honourable 
friend, if this is a nice way of opening the con- 
wersation." 

" You are here with a purpose," said Sarah, 
persistently ; " state it, if you please." . 

"Why?" 

" I would understand the position." 

« It is a very simple one," said her brother 
coolly. 

" I am not the child I was ; I have learned 
to know the world, and to take my part in it. 
I know you, Thomas Eastbell, and — God help 
you ! — ^I know of no good or honest action that 
you have ever done." 

" I never had the chance." 

" Knowing that," continued Sarah very firm- 
ly, and without heeding his reply, "I will not 
have you and your friend in this house. You 
play a dangerous game in your defiance of me, 
for I am mistress here." 
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"Oh, indeed I — that's it, is it?" said her 
brother with a sneer ; " I am to tell my grand- 
mother that she's a cipher in her own house — 
that she's nobody, and you're the cock of the 
walk, and want to grab all her money when she 
dies." 

" Tell her what you will," said Sarah ; " the 
answer which strips the veil from your bad life 
will be sufficient to drive you from us." 

Thomas Eastbell was not prepared for his 
sister's firmness. She was right ; she was 
changed. This was not the girl of two 
years ago, who had had some hopes of him, 
and whom he had talked over more than once 
— who had been afraid of him, and who had 
not been altogether wanting in affection for 
him ; this was some one whom he had scarcely 
expected to find at Sedge Hill. 

Mr. Eastbell's demeanour took a sudden turn 
for the better; he laid aside his meerschaum 
pipe, put his legs in a more natural position, 
and leaned forward towards Sarah, with his 
two hands planted on his knees. 

" You would ruin me if you could, then," he 

l2 
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said ; " you would stand between me and my 
share of the good luck which has come to the; 
old woman. You would live on rich as a Jew, 
and leave me to starve or steal — to go to the 
workus or the prison." 

" I have not said that," replied Sarah East- 
bell. 

"You have not told me anything of the 
change ; I have found all this out for myself,"" 
he said reproachfully. 

" You ran away from me in London ; I did 
not know where you had gone." 

" I was easily found, if you had taken the 
trouble to ask." 

He was in Horsemonger Lane Gaol ; but he 
did not enter into details about that. 

" I think that possibly I am in the way," said 
the gentleman by the fire-place, intruding upon 
the conversation for the first time ; " you and 
your brother can arrange this little matter so 
much better without me, Miss Eastbell." 

" I think we can," said Sarah quietly. 

" It is a family affair, with which I have no- 
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thing to do. I will take a stroll in the garden, 
if you will allow me." 

No one offered any objection to his sugges- 
tion, and Tom's friend rose and went softly out 
of the room, and through the open bay-window, 
into the night air, where he was lost to view. 

" Will you tell me who that is f said Sarah, 
pointing to the window through which Captain 
Peterson had disappeared. 

"A naval officer — merchant service," Tom 
explained ; " an intimate ' friend of mine — a 
regular swell." 

" The last time I saw him, it was in Potter's 
Court," said Sarah Eastbell decisively; "he 
came in and out of No. 2 at uncertain hours of 
the night, and gave directions to men who 
were his brothers, and who seemed of a lower 
position than himself. He took away with him, 
I remember also, packages of bad money. He 
was a captain then, but it was of a gang of 
-coiners !" 

Thomas Eastbell sat back in. his chair, and 
glared at his sister. When he had recovered 
fi'om his amazement at her memory, or at the 
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new affiront which she had put upon him by 
doubting the honour of his friend, he respond- 
ed with manifest excitement. 

" Upon my soul, Sarah, you are wrobg T' he 
cried with great volubiUty ; "it's the similarity 
of names that's misled you. Those chaps in. 
Potter's Court were called Peterson who lived 
down-stairs ; so they were. I had quite forgot- 
ten it, cus me if I hadn't 1 This pal of mine — 
this gentlenian, I mean — is a real, true, perfect 
gentleman. I wouldn't say he was if he wasn't 
— ^it's no matter to me. He's a man of pro- 
perty, and has been very kind to me since Soph 
died. He took a fancy to me, and we've been 
a good deal about together, and everybody 
likes him much. He has nothing to do with 
the Potter's Court lot ; that shows how you 
jump at things, and think the worst of every- 
body. Them Petersons of Walworth weren't at 
all respectable, I'm sorry to say." 

Sarah Eastbell listened apathetically to a 
portion of this protest ; then her gaze shifted to 
the ground, and she was deep in thought when 
he had concluded. The problem was intricate 
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stilly and she was no nearer a solution. She 
had shown her cards, but her adversary had 
kept his to himself. 

"Have you anything to suggest?" asked 
Thomas Eastbell, after waiting for his sister's 
reply, which came not. 

Sarah looked up. 

" You want money, I suppose T" 

" Who doesn't ?" he added with a sharp, short 
laugh. 

*' How much will satisfy you, and take you 
from this house?" 

" Grandmother does not want to part with 
me," he said ; " but if you and I are not likely 
to agree, and matters can be squared, I don't 
know that I should object, if the screw was 
liberal." 

m 

"What do you want?" was the practical 
question again, put in a different form. 

" A good round sum — annual — payable in ad- 
vance," he said, *' and my name down in the 
will for a fair share." 

" That cannot be." 

** Then give me a lump sum now, and have 
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doae with me. I'll go abroad — FU take another 
name — ^I'll do anything." 

" Yes-for money," said Sarah with a sigh, 
" I think you would." 

" How's it to be done ? If I talk of going 
away, the old woman will not be too ready with 
the cash. She's a close un, mind you, and you 
won't get over her in a hurry." 

" I have money of my own. I must arrange 
with you, and spare that poor old woman. Ah, 
Tom I" she said sadly, " let her think the best of 
you till the last." 

" Oh 1 1 have no objection whatever," replied 
the brother ; '* but I don't understand how any 
money of your own " 

" I act for grandmother in my own name, and 
for everything." 

" The deuce 1" muttered Thomas Eastbell. 

" So it is in my power to help you a little, but 
you must not be too extortionate. I hold the 
money — grandmother holds the money — ^intrust 
for others."* 

" You don't mean ^" 

"Never mind what I mean," said Sarah; "all 
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my meanings belong to the future, when I may 
be no richer than I am — when I shall have no- 
thing to do with this house/' 

" But grandmother " 

" Leaves all to me — trusts to my judgment 
in everything. By making me your enemy, 
Tom, you make yourself a beggar." 

She could not impress this fact too strongly 
upon a gentleman of Mr. Thomas Eastbell's turn 
of mind, and he sat with his hands clutching his 
knees, perplexed at last by the problem which 
she had set him to solve. He did not know 
that she had risen till her hand fell lightly on 
his shoulder, and then he started, as at the touch 
of a police-officer. 

" Make up your mind to go away, and go 
away soon — ^before grandmother has time to 
guess what you are, and what your life has 
been." 

" What do you call * soon f 

" To-morrow — the next day at the farthest." 

** It's hard. It's beastly unfair," he muttered 
as Sarah left him with another warning of the 
evils of delay. He reflected on the matter after 
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she had gone ; if Sarah were perplexed what to 
do, equally was he perplexed now as to the 
right course to pursue. A false step might ruin 
every chance that he had. He had come for 
money, but he did not know what to ask, or 
how much money was at his sister's disposal. 

Captain Peterson came back into the room, 
and shut and fastened the bay-window carefully 
after him, as though he were nervous about 
thieves. Having secured the bolts to his satis- 
factiqn, he advanced softly towards his friend, 
who sat there still perplexed^ with his dirty 
meerschaum pipe in his hand again. 

*' How have you got on with her, Tom V he 
asked in a low tone, as he dropped into his old 
place by the mantelpiece. 

" Middling." 

" She does not like you — she is afraid of you." 

« Of both of us." 

"I am sure I have been particularly quiet, 
Tom," said the captain. 

" She remembers you at No. 2, Potter's Court, 
old fellow." 

" The devil she does I" ejaculated Captain 
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Peterson, with more animation than he had 
hitherto evinced ; " that's infernally awkward. 
Why, I never spoke to the girl in my life." 

" She can swear to you in any conrt of justice 
in the world," added Thomas Eastbell savagely. 

"It's awkward," said Captain Peterson 
thoughtfully. "What did you tell me that 
this girl was weak and nervous for, and that 
she and her grandmother were only living to- 
gether? Didn't Mary Holland count for any- 
thing ?" 

"I thought you would be glad to see her 
again," said his companion with a short laugh. 

" I am not afraid of her," said the other, " but 
I don't make out your sister exactly. She's 
dangerous." 

" Yes." 

" She would not stand nice about blowing up 
the whole thing, I can see." 

" So can I." 

** How long does she give you to clear out?" 

"Till to-morrow night — or the day after 
that." 

Captain Peterson lighted another cigar. 
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" What we make up our minds to do, Tom, 
must be done quickly/' he said. 

"I don't know what to do," Thomas East- 
bell confessed. 

He was a man of small imaginative abilities 
— of no great powers of resource. Naturally 
dull in many things, he had naturally got into 
a great deal of trouble during his nefarious 
career. Of late days, he had renewed his ac- 
quaintance with Captain Peterson, who had had 
a better education than he, and knew more of 
the world, and Captain Peterson had put him 
up to a thing or two. He had known the cap- 
tain years ago, and he was glad to meet him 
again, and talk over old times with him. It 
was Peterson who had jfirst told him of the ris6 
in life of his grandmother Eastbell, and ascer- 
tained that Sarah was back with the old 
lady ; and he and Peterson had taken a great 
deal of trouble to read and study Simon Cul- 
wick's will, now duly deposited in national 
custody. 

**You don't know — ^you never do know, 
Tom," said the captain. 
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Here's a fortune fooling about — and I so 
precious close to it," said Tom mournfully. 

" Does your sister want to pay you out of 
the ship?" 

" Yes." 

" She's a deep one. She'll get the old lady 
to make a will in her favour next." 

" Yes." ' 

" Better that the respected old lady did not 
make a will." 

«Ah?" 

" You would come in for a clearhalf of every- 
thing then." 

" But she will make a will." 

" And if your sister were to ^" 

Captain Peterson did not finish his sentence, 
and Tom writhed uneaeily in his chair, and 
puffed at hia dead pipe unconsdonsly. Thej 
did not Bpeak again for full half an hour— 
although they drank a little, and glanced as- 
kance at each other, now and then. 

*' Tom," said the captain suddenly, " you 
had better leave all this in my bands." 

" Yes— but ^" 
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**If you don't leave it to me — I shall cut the 
Avhole business to-morrow." 

Tom Eastbell left the management of his 
affairs to Captain Peterson forthwith. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



A DEEPER PERPLBXITT. 



n ABAH EASTBELL spent the next hour with 
*^ her grandmother, who had been led to her 
room during the conference in the great pic- 
ture-gallery. The old lady had left word that 
she wished to see Sarah directly she was dis- 
engaged, and our heroine had proceeded up- 
stairs upon receiving the message, and found 
Mrs. Eastbell in bed, lying there as rigid and sal- 
low as in the old almshouse days. The maid 
in attendance upon Mrs Eastbell quitted the 
room as Sarah entered softly, but not so softly 
as to escape the quick ears of the grand- 
mother. 
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"Sally — what a dreadful time yon have 
been T said Mrs. Eastbell. 

" I have been talking to Tom.** 

" You will have years to talk to him — ^I may 
be only with yon a few more days. It's awfully 
tiring, this up and downnstairs business. Not 
half as comfortable as at St. Oswald's, after all. 
I wish I had never left the place." 

"Yon are tired to-night, and despondent, 
that's all." 

"I'll keep in bed for six months now, if I live 
as long," said Mrs. Eastbell almost snappishly. 
*^ I won't have any more of this rushing about 
the premises," she added fretfully. "Well, 
what does Tom say ?" 

" That he shall soon go to sea again." 

"He's a fool if he does." 

"I am not certain what is best for him," 
said Sarah wearily ; " shall we speak of him to- 
morrow t Will you try to rest now t" 

"Rest in this house, Sally I" cried the old 
lady ironically, " there isn't much chance of that, 
with people tearing up and downnstairs at all 
hours, and the servants banging shntters and 
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locking doors as if we were in a prison. Some- 
body came into my room last night, blundering, 
but I could not find out who it was." 

" Into your room ?" asked Sarah, very anx- 
iously now ; " where was Hartley ?" 

" I packed her off two days ago. She snort- 
ed in her sleep like a horse. I want rest, 
child, not the noise of a steam-engine in my 
ears." 

" You are too old to rest alone — ^you cannot 
lock your door even," said Sarah. 

" I'm not nervous — I'm not very old," said 
the grandmother ; " here's a bell-pull at the 
head of the bed, if I want anything." 

^' I must come back, as in the old days, grand- 
mamma, if you send Hartley away. Why 
shouldn't I have my little crib in one comer of 
this great room, as when you and I were 
sharing life together at St. Oswald's I" 

" I like to be alone at night — even you would 
disturb me now." 

"I don't think so." 

" You're mighty anxious about me," said Mrs. 
Eastbell fretfully, " and yet you have flounced 
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yourself off for three days, and without rhyme 
or reason." 

"I was anxious about Reuben Culwick — I 
could not rest longer without seeing him." 

«A nice thing for a young lady, properly 
educated and finished off, to confess I Did you 
tell him so !" 

" I told him we were both anxious." 

" I am not anxious a bit." 

" He is very poor, grandmother," said Sarah ; 
**he has been very unlucky in life. I found 
him in a back-room in Drury Lane — a half- 
starved, haggard-looking man, borne down by 
the disappointments of his life. This was 
Beuben Culwick — ^in whose house we are — who 
was once our friend when we were poor and 
low — who saved me when I had not power 
to help myself — whose kind words seem- 
ed to bring me back from fever, when every- 
body thought that I should die. This is the 
man for ever foremost in my thoughts. Why 
should I hide it from myself or you !" 

She buried her head in the bed-clothes, and 
the shrivelled hand stole forth and rested on 
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the flowing mass of raven hair there. " Don't 
go on so, Sally — I won't forget him. I pro- 
mised long ago I would never forget Reuben 
Culwick, didn't It" 

« Yes." 

" ril keep my word. As soon as ever I am 
strong enough, the will we talked about shall 
be prepared." 

" Next week, perhaps f said Sarah suggest- 
ively. 

" Well, next week — there. I dare say I 
shall make one or two alterations," said the old 
lady, " not forgetting you and Tom." 

" Yes— but " 

Sarah paused, for the subject was a delicate 
one, and there was danger in details. The 
world was far from clear before her — she could 
not guess how the story of her life would end — 
what would become of her, or Tom, or Reuben 
Culwick yet. For years she had deceived this 
poor old blind woman as to Tom's character, 
and here was the retribution that had sprung 
from her untruthfulness. She had tried to save 
the heart-ache from one withered life, in her 

m2 
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own wild fashion, and it had come to her in- 
stead. Why, Eenben Culwick had told her that 
she did not speak the truth on the second day 
of her acquaintance with him I 

"May I read to you to-night?" she asked, 
suddenly. 

" I am tired, Sally, and cannot listen. I don't 
think I have been such a very bad woman in my 
life.'* 

" No, no — ^why do you say that t" 

" I don't know — ^it has just occurred to me. 
And, Sally?" 

" Yes." 

"I am Sony you think too much of him v 
who is too proud to come here — this will end 
by your falling in love with a man who will 
never care for you." 

" My dear grandmother," said Sarah Eastbell 
in a whisper, " I loved that man when he came 
back to Worcester, and was kind to you." 

" Yes — but not in the way I mean." 

" I was afraid of him, but I loved him very 
deeply — I am sure of that. To keep away from 
him, and not to know how he was living, has 



I 
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been a long, long torture to me. If I had only 
known that he had been poor and in trouble 
twelve months ago ! — if I had not thought 
that he was happy and contented, and could 
wait his time !" 

" This is the craziest kind of love I ever heard 
of!" 

"Ah — perhaps it is," said Sarah, "but you un- 
derstand now why I ran away from you ?" 

" Yes." 

" And you forgive me for going." 

" Well — ^yes — I can't help forgiving you. You 
know that." 

" Now try and rest. We shall have a great 
deal to talk about to-morrow." 

" You will come in early ?" 

" Yes." 

" Good night, Sally." 

The grand-daughter stooped and kissed her 
affectionately, and the old woman murmured — 

" There's no going away again, girl ?" 

" Never again," answered Sarah ; " good 
night." 

" Good night." 
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Sarah Eastbell passed from the room, and 
then stood reflecting on the sheep's-skin mat 
outside the door. A woman passing in the dis^ 
tance attracted her attention, and seemed to 
shape her motives, for she beckoned to her 
cautiously, and even went a few steps towards 
her. 

" You should not have left your mistress while 
I was away," Sarah said reproachfully ; " she is 
too old to be left." 

" She would not allow me to remain, ma'am." 

" Watch this room till I return, and see that 
no one disturbs my grandmother by passing 
noisily along the corridor." 

" Is she not well to-night ?" 

« She is fatigued." 

Sarah went thoughtfully down-stairs, paus- 
ing now and then to consider the new position 
of affairs. 

Had she been successful, or had she failed ? 
Would her brother and his companion go away 
in peace, heavily bribed to depart, or would 
Tom refuse at the eleventh hour to quit a rela- 
tive to whom he was as closely allied as she was. 
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and from whose death he had a right to antici- 
pate as much advantage! From her death I 
Oh I poor Grandmother Eastbell, if yon were to 
die soon, how glad that man would be, and 
what a difference it would make to many 
lives I 

Sarah passed into the garden. She wa^ hot 
and feverish, and the night was close. In the 
cool fresh air, she might be able to shape out a 
betteir, clearer course, if the current of events 
should turn against her and her projects for 
Tom's departure from Sedge Hill. She had 
grown very much afraid of her brother; she 
had lost every atom of confidence ; and the 
man whom he had brought into the house had 
been a well-known character in the Potter's 
Court days, for whom the police had made in- 
quiries duriug her short stay there. A man, 
too, of some attainments, of talents misplaced, 
and a mind directed to evil; who spoke 
more than one language, she remembered,, 
and who kept his brothers, rough and desperate 
characters as they were, in strong subjection to, 
his will. It was this man whom she feared more 
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than her weak brother — although she had dis- 
guised her sense of alarm from him. At Sedge 
Hill there was no safety yet. There were only 
three weak women in the house against two 
men who had taken possession of the place, and 
who belonged to a dark and awful world, loom- 
ing beyond all honest life. 

8he had left the house some hundred yards, 
when footsteps on the gravel path arrested her 
attention, and checked her further progress. 
They were coming slowly towards her — and 
she shrank at once into the shadow of the trees, 
with the instinct to be unperceived and watch- 
ful. Trouble had come thickly in her way, and 
she must fight against it as best she might. 

There were two persons advancing in her 
direction — ^who could they be, at that hour of 
the night, but Thomas Eastbell and Peterson, 
plotting together against the peace of Sedge 
Hill! They were soon close upon her; they 
could have heard her loud breathing had they 
listened ; but they were deep in conversation, 
and unmindful of a watcher. The path was broad 
and white, and their jfigures were easily distin- 
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guishable, as they passed on towards the house, 
striking at Sarah Eastbell's heart with a new 
surprise and an awful sense of treachery. They 
were those of Captain Peterson and Mary Hol- 
land ! — the former talking in a low and ener- 
getic manner, and with no small degree of ges- 
ticulation; the other listening with her gaze 
directed to the ground, and Jwith her hands 
clasped — Sarah could see them plainly — on the 
bosom of her dress. There was a light gauze 
scarf on Mary Holland's head, and the ends 
fluttered in the night breeze as she passed by. 
There was not a word which Sarah could catch 
at — ^it was a new phase of mystery for which 
she was not prepared, which seemed to place 
her very much alone in the world after the dis- 
covery. 

When they were in advance of her, Sarah stole 
from her hiding-place and proceeded in their 

direction, keeping to the shadow of the trees. 

* 
She paused before entering upon the broad and 

open space of ground in front of the house 

where they were standing, and where Captain 

Peterson was still talking, with the silent wo- 
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man still looking on the ground. She Tvatched 
them separate without a glance towards each 
other, the man entering the picture-gallery 
through the bay-window, and Mary Holland 
proceeding to the French window of the draw- 
ing-room, opening it and passing through. 

Sarah followed her, still clinging to the sha- 
dow, and making a wide circuit, so that watch- 
ful eyes from the picture-gallery should not 
observe her. She reached the drawing-room, 
to find the blinds drawn before the windows, 
and the windows closed. As she paused to 
consider her next step, the shadow of Mary 
Holland was thrown upon the blind — a strange 
appealing phantom, with its hands upraised as 
if in supplication. 

Sarah's hand shook the window-frame. There 
was another pause, and then the blind was 
snatched hastily aside, and Mary's face was 
pressed against the inner side of the glass. 

*' Who's there !" 

"Let me in. It is I — Sarah," replied our 
heroine. 
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Mary Holland unfastened the window and 
admitted her. 

Both women looked keenly at each other. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A LATE VISITOR. 



TITART HOLLAND walked slowly from the 
-"•^ window, which she had unlocked to admit 
Sarah Eastbell, and sat down in the arm-chair 
by the fire. It was not till Sarah was standing 
on the hearth-rug, and peering closely, even 
suspiciously, into her face, that Mary Holland 
looked up and met her gaze with steadfastness. 
She was paler than usual, that was all ; the 
eyes were clear and bright, and did not flinch 
from the dark dilating pupils bent upon her. 

There was a painful silence ; each young wo- 
man waited for the other to speak, and each was 
on guard. 
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It was Mary Holland who began at last. 

"I had no idea you were in the garden, 
Sarah," she said slowly ; " were you not afraid 
of catching cold, at this late hour of the night V* 

" Weren't you f was the quick rejoinder. 

Sarah Eastbell was as ready as ever with her 
replies ; a fashionable style of education had come 
too late in the day, and there was an outspoken- 
ness^ even an abruptness, in her discourse, that 
jarred upon minds of an extra degree of refine- 
ment. Sarah's reply certainly jarred, on this 
occasion, on the nerves of Miss Holland, who 
shrank a little. Sarah was excited, and eager 
to dash through the last mystery which was 
perplexing her. 

"I wanted fresh air," said Mary, speaking 
slowly ; " I had been in attendance upon your 
grandmother all day, and she has been more 
than ordinarily exacting. But you have been 
travelling, and were fatigued." 

^^ I was fatigued," said Sarah Eastbell, stand- 
ing with one hand resting on the mantel- 
piece, and looking down upon her companion, 
*^ until I reached this house and found it full of 
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change — and you changed with all the rest." 
" I have not changed in any one degree," said 
Mary Holland, clasping her hands suddenly to- 
gether ; " I am the same woman that I have ever 
been." 

"My friend — and hers!" said Sarah mean- 
ingly- 

"Yes," answered Mary, and she met again 

the steady gaze of her inquirer. It was a pale 
pensive face, with a clear outlook from the full 
grey eyes, and one could scarcely doubt the 
truth upon it even then. 

"But ^" began Sarah hesitatingly, when 

the other interrupted her. 

" But I am a young woman with more secrets 
than one upon my mind, and they have come 
closely to me of late days." 

" And now !" 

" And now I am more helpless than I thought 
I was," she said. 

Sarah Eastbell drew a chair towards her, and 
sat down by the side of Mary Holland. 

"Mary," she said tetchily, "I hate people 
with secrets, and there is enough mystery 
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about this life without your adding to it. Will 
you trust me, or will you not ?" 

" My child, I am five or six years older thau 

you." 

« What is that to do with it ?" 

" Why, I have scarcely learned to trust my- 
self yet I When I have full confidence in Mary 
Holland, I may put faith^ — implicit faith — in 
Sarah Eastbell," she said, in those old crisp 
tones of voice that had given character to her 
before, this; "but loving and respecting her 

genuine nature as I do, still I must keep njy 

« 

troubles to myself." 

"You have troubles?" said Sarah wondering- 
ly ; " until to-night I have thought you a happy 
little woman in your way." 

" I was only a clever actress," was the sad 
answer, " and I have borne my cares well, that's 
all. Eeuben's mother doubted me long ago 1" 

" Ha I that reminds me." 

Sarah did not say of what Miss Holland's 
strange remark had reminded her, but her face 
shadowed more, and there was a graver look 
upon it after that. 
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**You have nothing to tell me, then?" she 
cried sharply. 

" Not yet." 

" Nothing to ask me?" 

" Only this," said Mary, looking up again : "I 
will ask for the old confidence, which appears 
to be sinking away without any power of mine 
to stop it. These are strange times, and I must 
be strange with them, God knows. Bear with 
me, Sarah Eastbell." 

*^ I am alone in this house, where there are 
many enemies now," saidSarah ; " why should I 
trust you any longer!" 

" Why indeed !" 

"You know what my brother is — ^you can 
guess what his companion is likely to be ?" 

« Perfectly." 

" And yet you and that man were whisper- 
ing together in the garden for half an hour to- 
night." 

" You were watching ?" 

"I chanced upon you by accident — I was 
amazed." 

" Did you listen !" 
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« No." 

" I am glad of it," said Mary Holland, " al-, 
though you would have heard some good of 
yourself, for all that the rule says. We spoke 
of you more than once/' 

" You two are soon friends," said Sarah caus- 
tically; "has Captain Peterson fallen in love 
with your 

" On the contrary, I think Captain Peterson 
detests me very cordially." 

" You know he is a villain, then I — that two 
years ago he was in league with coiners — 
that I knew* him by sight in Potter's Court — 
that his presence here means danger to honest 
people ?" 

" Honest people can surely take care of them- 
selves against such petty knavery as his, and 
his friend's," said Mary almost contemptuously ; 
" I have warned him that we are on our guard 
in this house." 

"They must leave here. I have told them 
so. 

" Yes, I know," replied Mary Holland, " but 
will they go t" 

VOL. n. N 
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** W31 the J defy me and remain ?" was the 
joinder. 

**For a while perhaps — nntil they are weary 
of a life that is nnsoiied to them, or nntQ yonr 
grandmother knows the tnith of yonr brother's 
raacaUty, with which she should have heen ao- 
qnainted long since." 

*' I conld not see this day ; I wanted to keep 
her heart light to the last," mnrmnred Sarah, 
^and now my falsehood tarns npon myseli^ and 
pats that poor weak life in danger too. For 
they wonld be glad of her death," she said in 
an excited whisper; ^ I read it in their £Eice& I 
cannot trnst them — or yoa. I am alone now — 
awfolly alone 1" 

Mary Holland rose and stood beside her. 
Her hand fell apon Sarah Eastbell's arm, and 
once more the clear look in the eyes seemed be- 
yond all deceit. 

''Sarah, leave me with my miserable little 
secret for a while — ^it will be explained sooner 
than yon think, although I dare not say a word 
noAr, for all oar sakes. Have I been so &lse a 
friend that yoa cannot trast me in a time of 
common peril?" 
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Sarah answered again. 

"If I could understand — ^if— Why did you 
write to Reuben Culwick t" she said, very sud- 
denly and sharply — " why did you let me go to 
London in ignorance of his address ?" 

" It was his wish that you should not see him 
at his worst, I knew," she said, answering the 
latter question first ; " and I wrote to him be- 
cause those two men had arrived here." 
" And you were afiraid of them t" 
" Scarcely," she replied in a low voice ; " for I 
was on my guard, and had put others on 
guard." 

" Reuben had not opened your letter." 
" That is unfortunate." 
" He will come himself now," said Sarah ea- 
gerly, "if he thinks we are not safe here." 

" We are quite safe, I think," replied Mary ; 
" still I hope he will come." 

" And yet he has thought of us so little," 
said Sarah, " he has kept away so long, we have 
all died away so surely from his interest, 

that ^" 

Sarah stopped, and her hands were pressed 

n2 
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quickly to her breast to still its sudden leaping^ 
whilst Mary Holland clasped the other's arm, 
as a sudden knocking at the outer door, follow- 
ed by a ringing of the bell, announced a late 
visitor to Sedge Hill. 

" Can it be t" both young women whispered, 
as they went across the drawing-room to- 
wards the marble-chequered hall, friends again 
in their suspense, and with the new distrust 
forgotten for a time. In the hall stood a ser- 
vant, with a hand upon the door, and in the 
corridor were Thomas Eastbell and Captain 
Peterson; the former with a waxen cast of 
countenance, like a man seized with a strange 
fear. 

The chain before the door was lowered, the 
door was opened, and a tall man came with 
quick strides into his father's house. 

"He has come — oh! he has come I" cried 
Sarah Eastbell joyfully; and forgetting all sense 
of decorum in her delight at seeing him — ^forget- 
ting that he was only her second-cousin I — ^she 
ran towards him, and cast her arms about hia 
neck, to his surprise, and in her warmth of wel- 
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come. Here was one friend at least whom she 
oould trust. 

** I am so glad you have come 1" she cried ; 
then she shrank away from his arms in her 
second impulse, and went with crimson-dyed 
cheeks to Mary Holland's side again. He smiled 
—and it was the old bright look gleaming from 
his full|brown eyes. The welcome pleased him 
— it was a contrast to his last reception in that 
house. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE WELCOME BACK. 



rPHE wondering, scowling faces in the shadow 
■*• of the corridor receded slowly, and then 
the door of the picture-gallery was closed, a& 
though Reuben Culwick^s presence could not be 
tolerated at that juncture. Reuben glanced 
along the corridor, and then turned to Mary 
Holland. 

** They are in the gallery?" he inquired. 

" Yes," was the reply. 

'^ And the old lady is asleep, and welt 
watched!" 

" Yes," said Mary Holland again. 

"You should have telegraphed to me, and 
not have lost time by the post," he said. 



1 
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" I dared not leave the house, and there was 
no one whom I cared to entrust with a mes- 
sage." 

Sarah looked from one to the other curiously^ 
and Reuben Culwick smiled. 

" See what a couple of conspirators we are, 
Sarah," he said ; " but the fact is, your brother 
Tom and his acquaintances have been disturb- 
ing my mind of late days. I have feared this 
day would come, and you might be powerless 
and need help — although Tom may be a very 
good fellow when one is thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with him." 

"You know what he is," said Sarah very 
moodily. 

" Hence, one day," he continued, " I wrote in 
confidence to Miss Holland, and asked her to 
warn me when a crisis of this kind occurred 
-which it has. you see." 

"Why could you not trust met" asked his 
second-cousin fretfaUy. 

" You were Tom's sister, and Tom's sister's 
feelings had to be respected. Besides," he 
added, " I was afraid of you." 
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« Afraid r echoed Sarah EastbeU. "Of 
what r 

" Of your tuming up in my Drury Lane den, 
and offering me your compassion, and aggrar 
vating me by your assistance. I was a sour- 
tempered beast, Sarah, and afraid of the soften- 
ing influence of second-cousinism." 

" I don't understand you, Mr. Culwick," said 
Sarah, very coldly now ; " but 1 never did, for 
the matter of that. You are suspicious of me — 
that's all I perceive at present." 

^^ Yes, after all. Miss Eastbell," he added, as 
he took up very quickly her own formal style of 
address, *'I was uncommonly suspicious of you.** 

" I knew it I" cried Sarah, as they went slow- 
ly towards the drawing-room. 

Before the door was reached his hand was 
passed through her arm, in a kindly fashion 
which was new, and which amazed her. 

"I was suspicious of my own misanthropy, 
and knew that a word of yours — and of no one 
else's — could change me back to my old sel:^" 
he said, in a voice that thrilled her. '^ I felt 
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if you were grateful, unforgetful, unspoiled by 
this prosperity, I should be very glad ; and al- 
though my theory was that you must be infalli- 
bly ungrateful, I had a faint idea that you 
might upset it, being an odd young woman in 
your way. Do you understand me any better 
now r 

" Not a bit," was the candid, inelegant avow- 
al; but she was looking down at the marble 
pavement, and twisting her fingers together 
nervously as she walked on by his side. 

" That's another story," said Reuben, with a 
little laugh ; '^ what a bad habit it is of yours, 
Sarah I When will you grow out of it!" 

" How can I tell what you mean, when you 
go on in this way?" she murmured in self- 
defence. 

" Well, I mean that your visit to me this 
morning did me a great deal of good," he con- 
descended to explain still further — ^' assured me 
that you were a genuine young woman, and 
that I was an old fool ; that you understood the 
world, and I didn't. And without Miss Holland's 
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danger-signal, I should have come in good time 
to Sedge Hill." 

" Would yout" she cried, half laughing and 
half crying now. 

" Ah 1 — wouldn't I !" was the rejoinder. 

" Miss Eastbell hardly knows what or in whom 
to believe, Mr. Culwick," said Mary Holland at 
this juncture, ^^ and her friends and enemies are 
hopelessly intermixed." 

** I think that you must be my friend," said 
Sarah, extending her hand to her at once. 
" Forgive me if I have been hard to-night." 

"There is nothing to forgive," said Mary 
Holland in reply, " and you had a right , to sus- 
pect me." 

" May I tell Cousin Reuben that ^" 

Sarah paused and waited for Mary Holland's 
reply. 

" No, not yet," answered Mary. 

Her hand was on the drawing-room door, 
when a shrill voice, unmistakable, and startling 
at that hour, echoed through the house : — 

" Reuben Culwick, is that you ?" 

The two young women and the big bearded 
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man between them paused and looked at each 
other. Sarah Eastbell whispered — 

** Grandmother 1" 

" Yes, it is I," answered Renben. 

"Come upstairs directly, and don't bring 
anybody with you ;" and then the head of Mrs. 
Eastbell appeared over the first line of balusters 
in the well-staircase. 

" Oh, grandmother, go in 1" cried Sarah. 

"Don't be in a hurry, child," said Mrs. East- 
bell. '* Fm well wrapped up, and I can't sleep 
to-night. That's not very surprising, consider- * 
ing what a row everyone has been making, and 
how Reuben has been banging at the door. It 
is Reuben?" 

"Yes." 

" Come to me, then. I have much to say,"* 
she said ; and then the blind face was withdrawn 
from the handrail over which it had craned,, 
and the maid on watch led her carefully back 
to her room. 

" Go to her," said Sarah anxiously. " Sho 
would make amends for being in your father's, 
house. Don't thwart her." 
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"But to-morrow ^" 

" To-morrow may be too late." 
Reuben Culwick did not answer, but he went 
dowlj upstairs at his second-cousin's bidding. 
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CHAPTER XL 
Reuben's idea. 

117 HEN Reuben Culwick had reached the 
" ' ianding-stage from which the head of his- 
old aunt had appeared, he came to a full stop in 
his surprise at discovering that Second-Cousin 
Sarah was following him. 

" You are coming with me?" he asked. 

She nodded, but did not reply. 

"If you remember, your grandmother said, 
* Alone.'" 

" 1 know she did," replied Sarah very firmly^ 
" but I am not going to trust you with her." 

" Indeed t" said Reuben, taken aback by her 
plain-speaking; " then you are suspicious of me 
now." 
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" Yes, it's my turn." 

^* So it is. Come along, and tell the old lady 
that you are not going to stand any more of 
my nonsense." 

" No," answered Sarah in an excited whisper, 
^'she must not know that I am in the room. 
She is blind, and I will be a silent witness, if 
you will only be fair to yourself." 

"And otherwise?" asked Reuben. 

" It will become my duty to interfere." 

" Pray explain, , Sarah." 

'*I think my grandmother is about to ask 
you to make her will — she has not been 
easy in her mind of late days, and you have 
come here opportunely. She would do you 
justice, and you shall not thwart her, if I can 
help it." 

" Meaning that ^^ 

" ReubenI" called forth the shrill voice again, 
impatiently, and Sarah motioned him to pro- 
ceed, and followed softly in his footsteps. 

"This is an odd position," he muttered, 
glancing at her over his shoulder; but she did not 
reply, save by a look of much entreaty. The 
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girl whom Miss Holland had placed on guard at 
the door made way for them to pass, but the 
blind woman, acute as was her power of hear- 
ing, was unaware of the presence of her grand- 
daughter, who took her stand in the back- 
ground, a watchful, jealous sentinel. 

" So then you are here at last, young fellow 
—you have swallowed your pride, and come to 
see me," were the first words of Mrs. Eastbell 
from the bed into which she had been assisted, 
and before which he sat down. 

" I have swallowed my pride, aunt, and come 
to see you," he said in her own wordi?. 

" Lucky for you," she answered, " for though 
I didn't tell Sally so, I was not going to be 
alighted by a bit of a boy like you." 

*' Decidedly not," answered Reuben, smiling 
across at Sarah, who was all anxiety, and did 
not return his smile. 

The door was closed, and they were together 
in secret conference, Reuben and his aunt, with 
his second-cousin like a Fate, shadowy and 
still and vigilant. There was a small table 
drawn close to the bed-head, with writing ma- 
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terials upon it, and a little reading-lamp, 
Sarah was right. At a strange hour, and in a 
strange fashion, which his coming had suggest- 
ed, the old woman lying there had thought of 
her last duty to the living, and was now in 
eager haste to complete it. 

*'Tou have not shaken hands with me, 
Reuben," she said, and the shrivelled hand stole 
forth with the old difficulty fr6m the bed, and 
he took it in his own, and felt it cling to his 
and detain it. 

" If I have robbed you of your birthright, 
Reuben — and j^ Sally says I have — ^I hope you 
bear me no ill-will." 

" Heaven forbid I" was the quick answer. 

" Your father's money has not done me any 
good — and this big, cold place is as dark, and 
dull, and empty as the old almshouse was — 
only not so warm, and Sally not always at my 
side now. Sally never slighted me at St. 
Oswald's, mind you, that's the curious part of 
it." 

"Sally is one of the most unselfish of women, 
aunt." 
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" Yes, yea, I think so," answered Mrs. East- 
bell, as she relinquished our hero's hand, " and 
it is she that bothers me." 

"How's that?" 

" I don't see what is to become of her exactly, 
when I am not here to look after her," said the 
blind woman quaintly. " I'm as unsettled 
about her as I was when you came to me at 
Worcester, for she's an unsettled kind of child, 
and does strange things. I didn't want her to 
meet you, but she would run away at last." 

« But ^" 

*^But I am not going to keep awake all 
night talking at this rate," said Mrs. Eastbell ; 
" between the lot of you, I hare lost a heap of 
my natural rest already." 

" Shall we defer further conversation till to- 
morrow 1" 

" No, we shan't," was the decisive answei?. 

" Proceed, aunt," said Reuben Culwiok ; 
*' what are your wishes I" 

" You know my grandson Tom has coiicte to 
see me I" 

** Oh, yes." 

VOL. n. o 
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" I have Tom to think o^ too. He's a good 
lad.'' 

" Is he ?" was the quiet rejoinder. 

" He hasn't forgotten me — ^I hate people to 
forget me, Reuben." 

"No one cares to be forgotten," said her 
nephew, sententiously. 

" Still Sally's right, and neither she nor I — 
nor Tom, for that matter — has any business 
with your father's money. I didn't see it quite 
so clearly a little while ago — ^half an hour since 
— as I do now." 

« But " 

"There you go," said the old woman, 
querulously ; " what's the use of interrupting 
people whilst they are talking ? When I got 
rich, Reuben, I grew greedy, somehow— as if 
riches, after all, were any good to me I Wasn't 
I a happy woman at St. Oswald's t" 

" Yes." 

"I haven't been happy since then. When 
my foolish brother left me money, he left me 
trouble, too," she said, " and I was too old for 
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trouble. Now about my Sally — a wilful girl 
enough, but true as steel, Reuben." 

" What of her 1" said Reuben, looking across 
at Sarah, who sat with her arms crossed, and 
her face bent very low, like a woman asleep. 

" I think that I can trust you to see after my 
family, if I leave you all my money, as she 
wishes." 

" As she wishes 1" echoed Reuben, 

" You are not likely to turn your back upon 
Sarah or Tom, because it is Sarah's wish that I 
give up every penny of my own free will." 

" Sarah is rash," muttered Reuben Culwick — 
" veiy rash." 

" I think it is over-doing it myself," said the 
old lady, very calmly ; " but what peace shall I 
have until it's done ? Has my maid put pens 
and ink and paper on that table ?" 

"Yes." 

"You are a scholar — ^ write out my will, 
Reuben, in half a dozen lines." 

" I am not a lawyer," said Reuben, moodily, 
almost rebelliously. 

" Put it all down to yourself — ^freehold, lease- 

o2 
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holdy money, pictures, plate — the old woman 
gives it all." 

" At her grand-daughter's wish t" 

" And at her own — ^in common fairness, Reu, 
to my dead brother's son. There, write, and let 
me sign it." 

Reuben looked across at Sarah again. From 
the shadowy background she made a gesture of 
assent, earnest, imperative, and supplicatory. 

*'And this strange idea is my second- 
cousin's?" Reuben said, still looking at her. 
^' She trusts me so much, knowing so little of 
me, in a foggy dream of restitution. She 
thinks of my wrongs, at a time when I am 
learning to forget them. She accepts depend- 
ence, she risks poverty and privation, and puts 
herself entirely in my power." 

" Entirely," replied the old woman — " isn't it 
safe ?" 

"It is romance, not reality. A wild folly, 
and not the common prudence that should 
regulate all lives. I will have nothing to do 
with it." 

Sarah Eastbell stood up, and came with two 
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silent steps nearer to her cousin. The old lady 
struggled to her side, and seemed trying hard 
to open her sealed lips. 

" You won't have the money I" she said, in a 
high key. 

" No." 

" How am I to get to heaven if you don't ? 
Sally says I haven't a chance if I don't act 
right by you," whimpered Mrs. Eastbell. 

" Sally is only frightening you, aunt," said 
Beuben ; *' and Sally is a weak little woman, 
who is terribly ignorant of justice, and who will 
«ee this in a better light some day." 

Sally shook her little fist at him in her anger 
at his obstinacv. 

*' He who writes a will in which he is inter- 
ested, and by which he is to profit, does it at 
his own risk— a very great one in the eyes of 
the law, aunt," continued Beuben ; *' and, after 
all, the document may not be worth the paper 
on which it is written. Hence your will would 
get into Chancery, Mrs. Eastbell, depend upon 
it." 

*' Then what is to be done I" 
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" ril give yoTi my idea," replied Reuben Cul- 
-wick, " if you'll keep quiet for five minutes." 

" I don't think much of your ideas," said Mrs. 
Eastbell, candidly — " but go on." 

Eeubentookupapeu, dippedit into the ink, and 
commenced writing very rapidly. The old woman 
lay back and listened to the scratching of his pen 
upon the paper, and Sarah Eastbell, intensely 
curious, advanced on tiptoe towards him, and re- 
garded him defiantly as he curved his hand be- 
fore his work and looked hard at her, with his 
mouth twitching at the corners, as if his- old 
aggravating smile were difficult to repress. 

When he had finished writing, he said — 

" Are you asleep, aunt t" 

" I am as wide-awake as you are," was tho 
reply ; " have you done it ?" 

" Yes — now listen," he said. " ' I, Sarah 
Eastbell, of Sedge Hill, in the county of Wor- 
cester, relict of ^ " 

" Never mind that rubbish," interrupted Mrs. 
Eastbell ; " what does it mean when you have 
got through it all t" 

*' This," replied her nephew, looking at his. 
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Becond-cousin again, " that you leave all your 
property to your grand-daughter Sarah." 

" No — ^no 1" cried Sarah, taken off" her guard, 
and coming into the foreground rebellious and 
angry ; " I will not have this jugglery, grand- 
mother — ^I will not have this done I" 

" Good gracious 1" cried the old lady, " are 
you here too ? Why don't you shriek a little 
louder, or fire a blunderbuss off in my ears, or 
something, Sally I Of all the aggravating peo- 
ple in the world, I think you two are the worst, 
playing at shuttlecock with my money, and 
not letting me have a word to say about it for 
myself. I'll die without a will now — see if I 
don't ! And here goes too 1" 

Mrs. Eastbell flopped wildly over in bed, and 
turned her back upon them. 

" See what your obstinacy has done 1" said 
Sarah angrily to her cousin. 

"One moment," said Reuben; "this is an 
idea, Mrs. Eastbell, by which a large amount of 
legacy duty is saved. You can trust Sarah — 
so can I." 

" Yes, but how's it to end I" said Mrs. East- 
bell. 
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** Only in one way, and that I submit to your 
kind consideration. Aunt," he said in an earnest 
tone, '^ before I leave Sedge Hill, I shall ask 
your permission to pay my addresses to my 
seoond-cousin Sarah. I am not worthy of her 
— she knows that I — ^but I have learned to love 
her very much within the last four-and-twenty 
hours." 
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CHAPTER Xir. 



DANGER. 



THIS was Bouben Cul wick's coup de th^dtre. 
Mrs. Eastbell rolled herself slowly over ia 
bed towards the speaker again, and her grands 
ohild sank into the nearest chair, and put two 
trembling hands before her face. 

There was a long silence before Mrs* Eastbell 
said in a husky voice — 

" You don't mean to say, Reuben, that you 
have been thinking of my Sally t" 

" Yes, I have," was the quiet reply. 

"That would make this business very 
straight and square," said the old lady ; " and 
as Sally's fond of you ^" 
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^^ Ob, grandmamma I I never said sc," mur- 
mured Sarah Eastbell, without lowering her 
hand from her face. 

" What a horrible story-teller you are I" cried 
her grandmother. 

** That is, I never said ^" 

And then Reuben's second-cousin was silent, 
fearful of what her grandmother would reply, 
and how much her grandmother had remem- 
bered of her late confession of {aiih in Beuben 
Culwick. 

" It is a mercenary match," said Reuben ; " I 
offer myself without a penny in the world, to a 
rich young heiress, who could do much better 
for herself and who is far above me in every 
respect — ^who is even too young for me, consid- 
ering what an old fogy I have grown of late 
days." 

" You're no great catch for Sally, certainly," 
observed Mrs. Eastbell, ^*but if Sally says she'll 
have you, it ends the bother of the money in a 
proper sort of way." 

^'Suppose I talk to Sarah presently about 
this?" 
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" Yes, yes," said the old woman impatiently^ 

and get on with the will ; I don't feel easy till 
I have signed it now." 

" All your money to Sarah Eastbell, it being 
privately understood that Sarah is not to forget 
her brother Tom, or — ^her second-cousin Keu- 
ben," said our hero, taking up the pen, 

" Yes, Tom and you can both trust Sarah,'^ 
Mrs. Eastbell replied. 

Sarah Eastbell was even now scarcely satis- 
fied with the drawing up of the will in her favour 
—it was not what she had wished. Had she 
been less confused, less happy, she might have 
suggested fresh additions and conditions ; but 
she stood on the threshold of anew world, with 
the man who was the hero of her life in the 
foreground of its brightness. She seemed to 
hesitate as her hands were lowered from her 
fitce, and Reuben said meaningly, 

"And Sarah Eastbell can trust me, I 
hope r 

" Yes," she answered to this appeal, " but the 
will should say '* 

"The will must say neither more nor less- 
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than that you are sole legatee — ^I will not have 
my name in connexion with this money," he 
said very firmly ; " and I prefer," he added in a 
different and softer tone, " to be wholly at the 
mercy of my second-cousin." 

Sarah said no more in argument. If there 
were a man to be trusted in the world it was 
Reuben Culwick ; or if there were a man less 
likely to be moved from his position, it was 
surely he also. After his own fashion he had 
offered a solution to the enigma of the future, 
and she for one could not oppose it It evinced 
a perfect faith in herself-— it asked for faith in 
him — and she was very happy. She had for* 
gotten her brother Tom and Captain Peterson, 
in the new whirl of ideas that had come to her 
— her suspicions of Mary Holland might have 
lain months back instead of two hours for the 
trouble that they gave her — Reuben was at Sedge 
Hill, and there was nothing to fear I She slip- 
ped quietly from the room, leaving Reuben with 
her grandmother — first sign of that faith in him 
which he seemed to exact — and went down* 
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stairs into the drawing-room, to collect her 
sober thoughts together. 

It was a "deep think," upon which no one 
quickly intruded. 

Mary Holland was not visible, and the two 
men who had stolen upon the peace of Sedge 
Hill were still in the picture-gallery, wonder- 
ing, she thought, what Reuben Culwick's pres- 
ence portended, and planning against its con-^ 
sequences. 

She took her place before the fire, fast dying 
out with neglect, and thought of the end of all 
anxiety and uncertainty, and of the beginning 
of her happiness, with Reuben's love growing 
stronger every day, and Reuben's troubles at 
an end for ever. She was an unselfish girl, who 
valued money very little, and yet she thought 
that Reuben's peace of mind must come with 
the restoration of his father's wealth to him. 
She would accompany that wealth— strangest 
and most marvellous incident of all her life of 
changes, that this man who had saved her 
should open his heart towards her, and place 
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her first and foremost there. In her flush of 
happiness born of that certainty, she strove, odd- 
ly enough, to find a doubt or two wherewith to 
dash down her girlish vanity. He was going 
to marry her out of gratitude — to return un- 
selfishness for unselfishness — reading thorough- 
ly her heart, which she had not taken very 
great pains to disguise, and over which it had 
not been always possible to draw the veil. She 
was not fit for him ; he was too good and clever 
for her; two years ago she was a poor 
waif, with a reward offered for her, placarded 
on the walls of Worcester ; only of late days 
had she stepped into the light, and learned to 
be a lady, and whilst acquiring that knowledge, 
Reuben Culwick, her preserver, had been neg- 
lected by them all. Her time for reparation 
had arrived late in the day, but it should be 
•complete and lasting. All that love and money 
<50uld do — and what wonders can they not per- 
form? — should be devoted to the life of her 
second-cousin. This was the end of every 
trouble, and Heaven be praised for it I 
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She had gone deeper than this into thought 
before the prudent man above-stairs had finish- 
ed the last will and testament of Sarah East- 
bell, relict of James Eastbell, late of Worcester, 
of no calling in particular. She had forgotten 
all danger in her love-dream, but she awoke 
suddenly to it at finding a figure standing at 
her elbow, wan and ghost-like, a something 
from the other world she verily believed in her 
first surprise and horror. Two years ago this 
being had lived — only to-night she had heard 
that she was dead — and she sprang up and 
went back with hands spread out against the 
wall, too terrified to scream. 

" Hush ! don't make a row — don't you know 
me f " croaked the haggard figure huskily. 

" Sophy — Tom's wife 1 " ejaculated Sarah 
Eastbell. 

" Yes — but not dead yet — oh, dear no — black 
as Tom's coat is 1" she whispered back. 

Sarah glanced at her. She had not yet i-e- 
covered fi:om the shock, and the woman was 
terribly forlorn and ragged, with her death's- 
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head gleatniog from a battered straw bonnet. 

*'How did you obtain admittance to the 
hpnse V* 

"Throngb that window — ^I found it nn* 
fastened." 

** Ton have come in search of Tom t" 

" No, no — to warn you of a danger — of an 
awful danger, as I live, Sally, to you and your 
grandmother I'* 

" Great Heaven I — what is it ?" 

** I can't tell you here — ^I daren't be seen by 
Tom," she whispered still ; " he would kill me if 
he found me at his heels. Outside in the garden 
I can breathe a bit." 

" I will come with you. " 

Sarah followed Mrs. Eastbell, who walked 
very feebly, into the garden, where a little 
while ago she had seen Miss Holland and 
Captain Peterson together. Was this a further 
instalment of the mystery about hert — or in 
the shadows of the night would she approach 
closer to the truth 1 In thinking of Reuben 
Culwick, and forgetting everythmg else, what 
valuable time might she not have lostf — she 
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who should have been watchful at all hazards 
of the men who, she knew, were dangerous. 

Thus from one mystery to another passed 
Second-cousin Sarah. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 



SARAH IS MISSED. 



fpHE will of Sarah Eadtbell was completed, 
^ and Hartley, the maid, with a second 
aenrant, were introduced into the room to 
witness the old lady's effort at a signature, 
made under considerable diiOSculty, with Reuben 
supporting her and guiding her hand across the 
paper. Reuben Culwick was particularly care- 
ful that there should be no mistake, and no 
ground for future objection to the will, for he 
read every line aloud to her in the presence of^ 
the witnesses, who saw afterwards that the 
testament tallied with the text. Mrs. Eastbell 
was blind, and there must be no doubt in any- 
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one's mind that she had signed a document not 
aetting forth her own especial wishes. What 
those wishes were might possibly be bruited 
half over the county of Worcester in due course, 
but there was little occasion for secrecy con- 
cerning the disposal of his aunt's property. 

^^ It's a good thing done, after all," muttered 
Mrs. Eastbell as she lay down wearily. 

*• It's brief and unlawyer-lij:e," said Reuben, 
contemplating the will, ''but I think it sets 
forth your intentions clearly, aunt. What shall 
I do with it?" 

''Lock it in that iron box ; the key is under 
my pillow," said Mrs. £astbell. 

Reuben found the key, and locked up the 
will, restoring the key to its place beneath his 
aunt's head. 

'* And now, concerning Sarah," said Reuben. 

The old lady did not answer him. She had 
passed into a deep sleep, and was breathing 
heavily. It had been a day of more than 
ordinary fatigue and excitement to Mrs. East- 
bell, and she was tired out ; sleep was life to a 
woman of her age, and he would not trouble 

p2 
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her again concerning the grand-daughter, or 
ask her any questions respecting the engage- 
ment. There would be time enough to-, 
morrow to consider that — and Sarah was wait- 
ing for him. 

He went out of the room, where he found the^ 
maid Hartley sitting by the door. 

" Are you on watch here t" he asked. 

" Yes, sir. Mrs. Eastbell will not have me in 
her room, and Miss Holland has given me in- 
structions to remain till she comes." 

" Miss Holland acts with commendable pre- 
caution,*' said Reuben. "Where are the visi- 
tors ?" 

" In the picture-gallery, sir. They sit up half 
the night there." 

Reuben went down-stairs thoughtfully. Ho 
had almost resolved to proceed to the gallery in 
the first place, but the temptation was too strong 
to seek out his second-cousin, who would surely 
be in the drawing-room awaiting him. He had 
a great deal to tell her now, and a little to ex- 
plain concerning his past misanthropy, which 
had grown more strongly developed as she at 
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last seemed to fade away more completely from 
him. Sarah Eastbell had been always on his 
mind since her illness in Hope Street, Camber- 
well — in the midst of his own troubles, brought 
about by being security for John Jennings, 
and by various failures which had followed, 
and which proved how luck was always dead 
against him, the girl in whom he had become 
interested was ever present to him, and though 
her early letters angered him by her pity and 
her offers of assistance — he who had been ever 
too proud to receive help — still he took it as an 
offence when Sarah ceased from writing, and 
apparently forgot him. He had lost confidence 
in all human-kind save Sarah £astbell — and 
she followed with the rest then. Prosperity 
had worked its usual change, and he was very 
poor I He was ashamed now of the past, but why 
he had given way, required a long explanation 
to the girl whom he had resolved to make his 
wife, and whom he thought he had only loved 
in real earnest a few hours. A few hours ago, 
in his Drury Lane garret, he had discovered her 
real worth, and the sincerity of her disinterest- 
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edness. A real heroine had his second-cousin 
Sarah proved herself to be; he wished, that he 
had been more of a hero to match, that he had 
fonght more brarelj against the impossible. 
She did not know yet what an obstinate and 
bad-tempered man he was, and how he had 
qnarrelled with everybodj in turn after his 
father's death. He would certainly give him- 
self the worst of characters, and not win Sarah 
Eastbell under false pretences; so peculiarly 
constituted was this man's mind that he al- 
ready began to feel that he was acting ungener- 
ously in seeking to win the affections of a girl 
who was &r above him in position. ~ fie did not 
recollect that he was the son of Simon Culwick 
— he only remembered that he had sold his 
faTOurite books to raise funds to reach Sedge 
Hill that night. He must impress upon his cou- 
sin that he was ** a bad catch/' as Mrs. Eastbell 
had told him that very evening. 

He went into the drawing-room full of these 
odd resolutions, and found Mary Holland 
there. 

^' Where is Sarah ?" he asked, after a glance 
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round the room had assured him of the absence 
of his second-cousin. 

*< Sarah 1" said Miss Holland, springing to her 
feet. *'Has she not been vith you in Mrs. 
Eastbell's room t'* 

^' She left it half an hour since." 

•* And you expected to find her here t** 

« Yes.'' 

" Wait an instant." 

Mary Holland left the room ; and Reuben re- 
mained) with a new perplexity to battle with, 
and rising doubts and fears to beat down. 

*' I am getting as nervous as these women/' 
he exclaimed, as he took one or two turns up 
and down the drawing-room ; *^ as if anything 
were going to happen because Sarah Eastbell 
has not been seen by Mary Holland, and two 
disreputable scamps are in possession of my 
aunt's house. As if— well, what is itt Why 
don't you speak?" 

Mary Holland had entered the room again^ 
and was standing at the door, a paler and more 
affrighted woman than when he had seen her a 
few minutes since. 
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*' Gone !" she said at last. 

" What do you mean ?'* 

''That— that Sarah Eastbell is not in the 
house," explained Mary. 

" It can't be true I" ejaculated Beuben. 

'' Stay, let me think still. For heaven's sake 
^ve a distracted woman time to think !" 

Reuben, in the midst of his excitement, re- 
membered afterwards that the demeanour of 
Mary Holland aroused in him for an instant a 
half-wondering interest, as in a dream of vague 
beliefs and startling inconsistencies; and then 
the trouble of Sarah's absence took away all 
thought of everything else. 

'^ Her brother and the man he brought with 
him," said Reuben ; " where are they ?" 

"They are in the gallery still; they could 
not have left the room without my being 
warned." 

** They are in this plot, if plot there can be," 
said Reuben. 

Mary Holland ran to the window and looked 
back at Reuben. 

" Open 1" she cried. 
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Beuben and Mary Holland stepped into the 
garden, and looked round tliem« It was a dark, 
dry nighty with the stars hidden now, and the 
wind soughing through the larches on the hill- 
side with such plaintive meanings that Beuben 
strove to catch the accents of his cousin's voice 
amidst them. 

" We shall find her in the garden," said Reu- 
ben assuringly, as he strode along the paths, 
with which he was acquainted, and directed 
Mary Holland in a different direction. When 
they met again a quarter of an hour had 
passed, and they were no nearer the discovery 
of Sarah Eastbell. She had vanished away 
completely, as by a miracle ; and Beuben stood 
discomfited by the drawing-room window. 

"This is beyond all guessing at," he said, 
with a half-groan. 

" The window of the picture-gallery is closed 
and barred," said Mary Holland, "but they are 
there stiU." 

"I will see them at once," said Reuben. 
"Meanwhile, send out the servants to search 
the country. There has been foul play here." 
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" No, no, God forbid 1'* exclaimed Mary Hol- 
land, ** He said — he promised ^ 

" Who promised ?" asked Reuben, quickly. 

** Sarah's brother," answered Mary, after a 
moment's silence. 

" Well — promised what?" said Reuben fiercely. 

" That he and his friend would not in any 
way disturb the peace of this house — that they 
were here in all sincerity — ^that ^" 

Reuben interrupted her; 

**Do you ask me to believe in that vagabond, 
Tom Eastbell t" he cried. 

•*No." 

** Or in his friend, whoever he may be t" 

'^ If I had not distrusted both of them, should 
I have written to you to come and help 
us?" 

" Ripjht," said Reuben ; " and, my God 1 1 fear 
you have not distmsted in vain." 

" But I have not given up hope yet, Reuben," 
she said, nervously ; " this may be a coincidence. 
Sarah may have gone away on some sudden 
errand ; she is impulsive ; and they whom we 
suspect are where I saw them hours ago." 
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^' Send the servants abroad as I directed, and 
leave these men to me," said Reuben, passing 
from her into the drawing-room, and proceed- 
ing through the room into the hall, and along 
the corridor towards the picture-gallery. Mary 
Holland followed him, with the same white 
face and staring eyes, and it was not till 
his hand was on the door that he perceived 
her. 

"Let me hear what they say," she ad- 
jured. 

" I will tell you afterwards. Tou are losing 
time. Summon the servants quietly, and do 
not disturb my aunt. Let her sleep, if pos- 
sible." 

She walked away again, and he watched her 
down the corridor, perplexed by her manner — 
and then again forgetting it in the stem nature 
of the task which he had set himself, and in the 
deepening of the mist about his life. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 



WITH THE ENEMY. 



A S Beuben Culwick stood outside the door of 

•^ the picture-gallery, he became aware that 
some one within the room was playing not un- 
skilfully a violin. He turned the handle sharply 
the moment afterwards and entered. 

Yes, the two men were there. In the first 
light of the lamp, and amidst the thick haze of 
tobacco-smoke, he could perceive them. In the 
man lolling in the arm-chair, with the meer- 
schaum pipe in his mouth, there was no difficulty 
in identifying Thomas Eastbell; but he who 
bent closely, and in a near-sighted fashion, over 
a music-book propped against the lamp, was a 
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stranger whom he had never met before. It 
was at him that Reuben gazed, distrusting him 
more at first sight than Thomas Eastbell, and 
approaching him closely, in order to study every 
line upon his face, and in the hope of recog- 
nising him when within a hand's grasp. 

Captain Peterson continued playing till Reu- 
ben was by the table, when he lowered his bow, 
and said with modest confusion, 

^^ I beg pardon ; I am short-sighted, and did 
not observe that we had an addition to our 
company. — Thomas," turning to his friend, " will 
you have the goodness to introduce me to this 
gentleman ?" 

^* He is no friend of mine, that I am aware 
of," said Thomas Eastbell sulkily, " and I dare- 
say he won't care to make friends with one 
whose character has been took away right and 
left, and without rhyme or reason. You are 
Reuben Culwick, ain't you t" 

" 1 am Reuben Culwick," said our hero stern- 
ly, looking from one to the other. 

*' I don't bear you ill-will, mind," said Tom ; 
** when I was in trouble once in Potter's Court, 
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-and the police came^ and you might have made 
mischief out of a little bit of innersent chaff we 
had together — ^the purest bit of Ain — ^you stood 
by me like a trump, and I'll shake hands with 
you, if you ask me, just for my sister's sake." 

" Which of you two men will save himself 
from gaol by telling me where Sarah Eastbell 
is t" thundered forth Reuben Culwick. 

Thomas Eastbell's lower jaw dropped at Mr. 
Oulwick's vehemence, and his semblance of 
astonishment was admirably feigned, unless he 
was astonished in real earnest. Captain Peter^ 
son put his violin and bow on the table, and 
eat down with his hands upon his knees, in the 
attitude of one who anticipated a narrative of 
great interest to follow. 

"Where Sarah Eastbell isl" said Peterson. 
^* Why do you put such an extraordinary ques- 
tion to us, sir, and accompanied by such a threat 
as the gaol ?" 

" She is not in the house, and you two know 
where she has gone." 

^^ Miss Eastbell was in the drawing-room a 
quarter of an hour ago, when I stepped in for 
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my violin," said Petereon, " Surely she has not 
left the bouse since? There must be some 
mistake, Mr. Culwick, and, mistake or not, you 
>yill excuse me for protesting against your 
manner of addressing Mrs. Eastbell's guests." 

Captain Peterson spoke with a faltering voice, 
and -with considerable warmth, as a man might 
do whose feeUnga had been unnecessarily 
wounded, and Reuben Culwick regarded him 
with graver interest. Here was a being to be 
wary of, if this were acting— if all this were 
part and parcel of the plot by which his second- 
cousin had been spirited away. 

" May 1 inquire your name t" said Reuben. 

" My name is Peterson, sir — ^Captain Peterson, 
of the merchant service— a friend of Thomas 
Eastbell's, and if not an old friend, still one 
who does not feel disposed to allow him to be 
browbeaten without a word of protest." 

" I can take my own part,^ Ned ; you speak 
up for yourself, when called upon," said Thomas 
Eastbell, as he puffed at the stem of his meer- 
schaum with grave composure. 

"Peterson," muttered Reuben half aloud. 
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The name was wholly unfamiliar to him— it 
had not been mentioned on that night in Pot- 
ter's Court, and only incidentally some days 
afterwards by Lucy Jennings, when it had not 
lingered in his memory. Captain Peterson's 
dark eyes peered fi'om under his brows at Mr. 
Culwick, as he repeated his name in a low tone, 
and there was the faintest smile of satisfaction 
flickering over his fresh-coloured face at the 
discomfiture expressed on Beuben's. 

" You both deny all knowledge of my cou- 
sin's disappearance ?" said Beuben. 

" We do," said Peterson, -with grave polite- 
ness ; and Tom took his oath upon it at once, 
by way of adding force to his denial. " And 
now, sir, perhaps you will tell us what has 
happened." 

"And relieve a brother's anxiety," added 
Tom. " She's the only sister I have got in 
the world, and we have always been very 
fond of one another." 

**You overdo your anxiety," said Reuben 
drily, '^ and I am still suspicious of you. Sarah 
Eastbell has disappeared suddenly from this 
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house — within the last half hour — and you are 
the men of whom she has been in fear. To 
that fact I fifwear before a magistrate to-mor- 
row. 

Thomas Eastbell put his pipe upon the man- 
tel-piece, and writhed uneasily in his chair. 
Captain Peterson shrugged his shoulders with 
an air of supreme indifference to Reuben's 
warning. 

"Mr. Culwick," said Peterson with dignity, 
^* once again I must protest against the un-r 
friendly position which you assume towards 
tts. It is unjust — nay, I will go so far as to 
say that it is wholly unjustifiable." 

" To-morrow the police will search the house 
and grounds for traces of her. I telegraph to- 
morrow to Scotland Yard for one of its ablest 
officers to meet us here." 

Thomas £astbell was heard to mutter a 
malediction of the most violent kind upon his 
second-cousin's promptitude, but his friend 
turned quickly to him and said, 

"Don't give way, Thomas. Don't let your 
sensibilities get the better of you, and lower 
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« 

your character before this man of many threats* 
You have been unfortunate, in your early days 
— ^you have had the frankness to confess it to 
me, and the generosity to atone for it to others 
-rbut your later life is without stain or blemish. 
Let the police come ; you can face them in your 
aunt's house — ^where this gentleman is more an 
intruder than yourself— without a blush upon 
your honest cheek." 

Thomas Eastbell put his hands in his trousers 
pockets, raised his shoulders to his ears, and 
considered the question very deeply, 

^' Oh, yes, I can do that," he said, in an 
aggrieved tone at last; ^*but what right has 
this chap to fill my house — I mean my aunt's 
house — with a cussed lot of cusseder perlice, 
and make this row about my sister's larks? 
Hasn't she run away before from grandmother ? 
— isn't she always cutting offt — didn't she go 
with me once to London! — wasn't she off 
again when we first came here t — ^is her actions 
to be accounted for, or to be surprised at, that 
all Wooster is to be up in harms about it t" 
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"Exactly, Tom, exactly," said his friend, 
**but take it coolly. You and I, who have 
been in this room some hours — ^barring my one 
minute's absence to fetch my violin — are above 
the insinuations of this gentleman, and there is 
no occasion to be excited by them." 

** At your peril be it, if she is not found !" 
said Reuben, still more passionately; then he 
strode from the room, doubtful in his own 
heart, and despite his sternness, of these men's 
complicity with the mystery of Sarah Eastbell's 
disappearance. 

As the door closed, Tom leaped to his feet, 
and went across to his friend, whom he clutched 
by the shoulder nervously. 

** Has she really gone ?" 

"Yes," said Ned coolly, as he took a fresh 
cigar from the box on the table ; " fortime has 
favoured us, and she has left your grand- 
mother's establishment." 

" There must be no harm done to her," Tom 
said, trembling; "I won't have her hurt, I 



swear." 
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"You left all to me, Tom EastbelV said 
Captain Peterson, lighting his cigar ; " it's too 
late to complain, whatever happens." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



REUBEN LOSES FAITH. 



/\NLY one person slept that night in the big 
^ bouse at Sedge Hill. Whilst Mrs. East- 
bell slumbered, the inmates were astir, and not 
a few of them abroad, beating right and left for 
scraps of information, and failing in their object 
miserably. Sarah Eastbell had disappeared, 
leaving not a trace by which she might be fol- 
lowed. Reuben Culwick moved to and fro like 
a restless spirit, uncertain what to do ; but when 
the hour was late, and all hope of finding her 
within the house and grounds was wholly given 
up, he saddled the one horse of the establish- 
ment, and rode away to Worcester. As he rode 
on in the darkness of the night, with the trees 
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overshadowing him, and the black hills rising 
right and left, he thought, with a shudder, how 
easy it was for one poor soul to disappear amidst 
this desolation, with no one but herself, and 
those who had betrayed her, the wiser for her 
going. There were sheep-tracks and foot- 
paths across the hills, along which she might 
have been dragged by those who saw in her life 
a barrier to their advancement*— there was the 
Severn, deep and treacherous, flowing on 

r 

through the night*s landscape, and what raiglit 
its sullen waters hi&e frotn him who was in 
search of her T He was not a man who took a 
morbid view of things, and put the darkest con- 
struction on a mystery, but he was scarcely 
liopefiil in that hour. Sarah had disappeared 
-strangely and awfully; he and she had been 
warned of danger, and were both on guard 
against it ; he had been sent for by Miss Holland 
in her fear of foul play ; there were Tom East^ 
bell and a companion in possession of his aunt'n 
house — and there was a hundred thousand 
pounds or more trembling in the balance against 
two women's lives. 
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Had not lives been sacrificed for one hun- 
dredth part of such a fortune, hj men whose 
greed of gold had turned them into wolves ; and 
was Tom Eastbell to be trusted even with his 
sister^s life, when a fortune was at stake ? God 
forgive him if he were wrong, but he thought 
the worst, and feared the worst, in the first hour 
of his search for Second-cousin Sarah. 

As he rode on to Worcester he scanned the 
hedge-rows and the dry ditches for a trace of 
her; he turned into yawning lanes where all 
was of an indistinguishable darkness ; he reined 
in his horse fifty times to listen to the noises of 
the night — the shriek of a distant engine, toil- 
ing on with its luggage through the country to 
some bustling centre ; the rattle of the train, the 
rustling of the trees, the whirring of a night- 
bird in the long grass of the meadows, the yelp- 
ing of dogs in the farm-house yards, as he dash- 
ed by. Once he rode down a narrow causeway, 
between two high banks, into the river, where 
his horse stood shivering and snorting, whilst 
he peered along the water for a sign of life go- 
ing with the tide ; and baffled at all points, he 
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found bis way at last to Worcester, and went 
slowljy hopelessly along its deserted streets in 
the direction of the police-station. 

It was seven in the morning when he was at 
Sedge Hill again. He rode back in hot haste, 
as if something unforeseen were to be thwarted 
by his qaick return ; and he was prepared for 
evil tidings, as he passed into the hall, and 
found Miss Holland, pale as he had seen her last, 
awaiting him with eager eyes. 

"What news — what has happened since I 
have been away ?" he exclaimed. 

"Nothing has happened," answered Mary 
Holland; "and you? Have you heard or 
seen '* 

He did not wait for the completion of her 
sentence. 

" There is not a trace of her." 

Mary Holland walked into the drawing-room, 
whence Sarah had disappeared last night, and 
he followed her and sank upon the couch. 

"You are ill — you have overtaxed your 
strength," she said, bending over him anx- 
iously. 
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" No — ^let me be," he said ungratefully, " I am 
only heart-sick, and crushed down by suspense/' 

" You regard all this too gloomily.'^ 

" The servants — ^have they heard anything t'^ 

"Nothing." 

" What do you think they told me at the 
police station ?" said Reuben, with a stamp of 
his foot upon the carpet, that made the windows 
rattle in their sashes. 

" I cannot guess." 

" That there was nothing in the case which 
warranted their interference — that they would 
make a few inquiries at my request, but that I 
might rest assured that Sarah Eastbell had gone 
away of her own free will." 

" It is possible," said Mary Holland thought- 
fully. 

" It is false !" shouted Reuben, springing to 
his feet again ; " and you are not her friend to 
believe it. Great Heaven ! if I could only see 
my way more clearly I" 

It was the cry of a man in despair, and its 
intensity thrilled his listener. 

" You loved your cousin, then V 
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** With all my heart. There was no one else 
in the world who cared for me 1" 

" Hope for her now. She will come back, I 
think," said Mary Holland with excitement; 
*^you must not give way, and leave ns helpless 
here.*' 

He became stern and grim again. 

«< No — ^I must not give way yet," he muttered, 

*^ There is the old woman to sustain — to de- 
ceive." 

"Ay, to deceive I Is that likely, in the 
face of so great a calamity as this V* 

" I don't know," was the reply. " She is a 
child, and easily led — ^we must not tell her at 
once that Sarah is gone. She will not wake 
till late — and then her granddaughter may be 
back again." 

"You are strangely hopeful," said Beuben, 
surveying her moodily. "Can you believe in 
either of those men who hold possession of this 
house ?" 

" I don*t trust them, but, even if they know 
where Sarah is, I cannot think so badly of them 
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as to believe that her life is unsafe in their 
hands." 

" You do not know." 

"Not knowl" she whispered to herself as 
«he stole out of the room, and left Reuben 
brooding on the next step to be pursued. 

He sat before the fire where we, who are be- 
hind the scenes, are aware that his cousin Sarah 
was surprised by her sister-in-law, and endea- 
voured fi-om his bewildered brain to shape out 
a scheifne for discovery, when the maid Hartley 
entered with breakfast, on a little tray, and set 
it down on a coffee-table at his side. 

" Take it away, girl," he said with a, shudder; 
« I can't eat." 

" It was Miss Holland's wish, sir." 

" I thank her," he answered, " but I haven't 
time or inclination — ^I must be afo6t again at 
once. What's this ?" 

There was a letter lying on the tray, address- 
ed to himself; The superscription was in a 
strange hand, a fine bold handwriting, charac- 
terised by too many flourishes to be wholly 
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satiflfactoiyy and he took up the letter ca* 
riously. 

^^ Miss Holland told me to place it in the tray. 



sir. 



"Stay one moment. It may require au 



answer." 



He broke the seal, and read the following* 
epistle : — 

" Sedge Hm, 

" September, 18—. 

"Sir, — ^After your discourteous behaviour of 
yesterday evening, I cannot, with satisfaction 
to myself, remain a guest in your aunt's esta- 
blishment. I feel compelled to withdraw from 
a position which it is imcompatible with my 
dignity to retain. I have entrusted Mr. Thomas 
£astbell with my kind regards to his grand- 
mother, to whose hospitality and invariable 
kindness I am for ever deeply indebted. My 
servant will call for my violin in the coarse of 
next week. 

« 

« I beg to remain, Sir, 
"Your obedient Servant, 

" Edward Peterson. 
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"P. S. — ^Ifl should hear aDything of Mi6s 
Eastbell, I shall take the earliest opportunity of 
communicating with her relatives." 

There was a deep furrow on the brow of 
Reuben Culwick when he had finished the 
perusal of this letter. 

" Why was this man allowed to leave the 
house f" he asked. 

« What man, sir ?" 

" He who calls himself Captain Peterson." 

" I didn't know he was gone, sir." 

« Not know !" 

"Not that I could have stopped him, Mr. 
Culwick, as all the servants were away when I 
saw him last." 

"When was that r 

" At five o'clock this morning. He was talk- 
ing to Miss Holland — here, just where I stand, 
sir — and I think that they were having"" a few 
words. I don't know for certain, but I think 

80." 

** With Miss Holland," said Reuben Culwick ; 
** they were together in this room ?" 
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" And quarrelling V* 

" Hardly quarrelling ; I could not hear a word, 
they spoke so low ; but I tried hard, sir, I did 
indeed 1" 

^* You suspected them V* said Beuben quickly • 

" N-no, sir, I don't say that," was the quick 
answer, as the woman flinched before his steady 
gaze ; " but I was curious, of course. It's all in 
such a muddle, sir, just now, and Miss Holland's 
very kind; she's been always very kind to all of 
us, but I wanted to hear what they had to say, 
because poor Miss Sarah — I can't help calling her 
poor Miss Sarah somehow — was angry at those 
two being together in the garden last night." 

" Those two — which two ?" 

** Miss Holland and the captain." 

" Sarah was angry," repeated Reuben — " with 
whom ?" 

" With Miss Holland, just before you came. 
She said she couldn't trust her. I heard that 
as I was passing with my mistress's gruel, quite 
by accident." 

" That will do," said Reuben moodily ; " don't 
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say any more. I will wait for Miss Hol- 
land." 

" Shall I tell her that you want to see her, 
sirr 

" Ay, do," was the reply. 

When the maid had withdrawn, Reuben 
leaned his elbows on the coffee-table, clutched 
his beard, and stared before him at the opposite 
window, where last night Sarah Eastbell had 
passed through, ghost fashion, to a fate at 
which no one guessed. Here was a new mys- 
tery, a new complication, unless Mary Holland 
could dissipate it with a breath. What had she 
to say tp Tom Eastbell's friend, that she must 
steal into the grounds with him after dark, and 
thus arouse the suspicions of his second-cousin? 
He could remember that he had been suspi- 
cious also for a moment; that words which 
Mary Holland had said had struck him as re- 
markable, before the rush of events had carried 
him beyond them. What had he ever known 
— ^what had Sarah ever known — of this young 
woman that he should put faith in her, after all ? 
He could have remembered many little acts. 
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of kindness and womanlj courtesy if he had stop- 
ped to reflect — ^he did remember them, when it 
was too late — ^but all that flashed to his mind at 
that crisis was the consciousness of something 
kept back from him, concerning the man whom 
Tom Eastbell had brought into the house, and 
from whose coming had followed awfiil doubts 
and grave perplexities. 

What did it all mean? If Mary Holland 
were not to be trusted, if this strange girl had 
for years deceived him, if his mother's warning 
were after all correct, what was to be done at 
the eleventh hour, when he was in great trou- 
ble! 

The door opened, and Mary Holland came 
into the room again. 

" You sent for me," she said. 

" Yes," he said ; " in misery and fear I sent 
for you." 

*^ Indeed 1" 

" Sit down, please," he said ; " I am anxious 
to ask you many questions." 

The old pallor which Sarah Eastbell had per- 
oeived stole to Mary's face as Reuben spoke. 
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but she took the chair which he had indicated, 
and which was at a little distance from the 
couch, and sat down facing him. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



MISUNDERSTOOD. 



"Vr OW that Mary Holland was before him, Reu- 
•^^ ben Culwick found a difficulty in framing 
his questions so as to avoid all semblance of 
his suspicions at the outset. He could not look 
at her, and doubt her, even then ; and he v^aa 
hopeful of a rational explanation to it all. 

" Though we have not seen a great deal of 
each other in our lives, Mary," he began, kindly 
and earnestly, " still it is thi'ough you that great 
changes have occurred; that I have lost my 
father's love, and home, and fortune." 
" Yes," said Mary sadly, " that is true." 
"I lost the three without losing confidence in 
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you. As I learned to respect you, so I began to 

think of the possibility of many past mistakes, 

on my side and my mother's. Of late days I 

have considered you the friend of all in this 
house." 

" I have done my best to be the friend," she 
answered. 

" Last night, and for the first time in my life, 
a suspicion seized me. I hardly know what it 
was. It would have passed away, but that it 
came again to-day, strengthened by new doubts. 
You see this letter ?" 

*' Yes." 

" Are you aware of its purport ?" 

" No, save that it was written in my presence 
by Captain Peterson. Dare he — does he refer 
to me in that?" she cried, with the colour 
mounting to her cheeks for a moment, and then 
dying away into the old grey tint. 

"Not by a word. He is as silent respecting 
the past relations between you as you have 
always been," said Reuben. 

Mary Holland pushed her chair back with- 
out rising in her seat. 

r2 
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" You know, then ?" she said, in her dismay. 

"I know that you and he were conferring to- 
gether in the garden last night ; that there is 
a secret between you which I do not share, and 
which you have made no effort to reveal ; and 
I believe that man knows where Sarah Eastbell 
is, and is in all respects a villain." 

"In all respects a villain — ^yes," said Mary 
Holland in reply. 

" Tell me what you know of him, and when 
you knew him first." 

Mary Holland clasped her hands together, 
and looked down. 

" I cannot," she said in a low voice. 

" He is at the bottom of a terrible mystery ; 
he has brought grief to me ; he is linked with 
Thomas Eastbell against the peace of this 
house ; and you will not give me one clue to his 
life." 

'' I know little of him, Reuben," she answer- 
ed, " and that I cannot divulge now. It is more 
than my life's worth to attempt it." 

"You fear him?" 

" Yes." 
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"You know that Sarah Eastbell is in his 
power ?" 

" He denies it all." 

"And you take his word, siding with him 
against me and the happiness of that old woman 
whom you profess to serve faithfully." 

" I have no confidence in anything he does or 
«ays," said Mary Holland fretfully; "but my 
hands are tied, and I am helpless." 

" In not helping us you betray us." 

" God help me ! Think so if you will, sir," 
«he cried despairingly; "I give up. I have 
done playing my old part, when you see fit to 
cast a slur upon me." 

" What else can I do 1" 

"Nothing," she said ; " I could not explain to 
Sarah Eastbell ; I cannot explain to you at this 
time. I can only say that I am a woman 
grievously misunderstood." 

"Miss Holland," said Reuben, "I am sorry, 
but I cannot trust you any more in the house." 

" I will go away." 

" For your own satisfaction it will be better, 
though I have no power here to command you 
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to withdraw. I should watch every action after 
this, and it would be my duty to put old Mrs* 
Eastbeli on her guard against you." 

"Ah I don't do that," cried Mary; "let one 
heart think the best of me to the last. There- 
will come a time for explanation, but she may 
not be living to say, * I am sorry that I did not 
trust you.' " 

Keuben wavered at this outburst of passion on 
the part of his companion, and then grew hard 
again. She knew this Peterson ; she had been 
in secret conference with him ; she had let him 
escape from the house; and she might be in 
league with him against Sarah Eastbeli. There 
was no honest secret which she could not have 
confessed, he thought, and there was no honest 
motive which could afford to screen the man in 
that hour of tribulation. 

"Mrs. Eastbeli never cared for me much,'*^ 
said Mary Holland sadly, "but then I have 
never been liked a great deal, though I hav& 
tried hard to be more than once. Ah I it was all 
acting, and I failed — failed in everything but 
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in concealing the utter misery of my life till 



now. 



She broke down here, and spread her hands 
before her face to hide her tears from him. He 
was pnzzled. Was this acting too ? he thought, 
till his generous nature sided with her, even 
against his caution; 

" Mary Holland, trust me with the truth." 

"No, no," she cried, starting to her feet; "it 
is impossible. You do not know — ^you cannot 
guess ! If it were Sarah Eastbell's life at stake, 
I — ^I could not tell you — there 1" 

"After that I have no faith left," said Reu- 
ben very sternly. 

" It's as well, perhaps," she said slowly ; " I 
am no use here after your avowal, and I will go 
away at once. Hartley is a good nurse and ser- 
vant, and will take care of Mrs. Eastbell till 
Sarah comes back. I shall not be missed." 

"Till Sai*ah comes back," he echoed scorn- 
fully. 

" She will not be long, I think — ^I hope." 

"You know where she is!" cried Reuben 
fiercely. 
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^' Ab I hope for heaven, I cannot guess/' she 
answered solemnly. 

" Will you try to find her!" 

" I am powerless," she replied, " I know not 
which way to turn." 

" But will you try t" said Reuben persistently. 
He had no faith in her power, but he was 
anxious to test her to the utmost. 

" Not yet" was the strange answer. 

^^ Be it so, Miss Holland," said Reuben, turn- 
ing away, ** I have at least lost faith in you for 



ever." 



She did not speak again. She looked at him 
steadily for a few moments, . and then went 
away, and up the stairs to her own room, at 
the end of the corridor, and it was some hours 
before she was seen again in that house. It was 
nearly midday, when, dressed as for a journey, she 
re-appeared in the corridor and faced Hartley, 
still at her old post, a woman always on guard. 
^ " You are a trusty servant, Hartley," she said, 
as she advanced ; " but you must be extra vigi- 
lant, extra strong, and clever and cunning, 
whilst I am away." 
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"Are yon going— at this time, Miss HoUandl" 
exclaimed Hartley ia surprise. 

" Yes — for a little while. I will write to Miss 
Sarah by next post." 

" To Miss Easfcbelll" exclaimed Hartley. 

" Meanwhile listen at this door — you are good 
at listening, I believe." 

*'0h, madam! — I — what makes you say 
that!" 

" All is mystery in this house> and I set you 
on the watch for us — if I have seemed part 
of the mystery too, it was your place , to warn 
one who will soon be rightful master here. 
But listen now for me." 

*' I do not understand, madam." 

" On the brink of many strange confessions, 
•that poor woman has slept in much security. 
It has been our mission more than once to keep 
the truth from killing her, and Heaven will par- 
don the fiction we have cast about her life, as 
I pray that Heaven will pardon me." 

At the door of the room she paused again. 

" Listen," she said once more. " It will be 
your cue for to-day, at all hazards." 
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She entered the sleeping chamber of Mrs. 
Eastbell, and the sharp voice of her who laj 
there challenged her at once. 

« Who's there !" 

The voice was very light and crisp with which 
she answered. Yes, Mary Holland was an 
actress in her way. 

"It is only I," said she, in answer to her. 

" I have just woke up, Mary," said Mrs. East* 
bell, " but I am weary stilL" 

" You must rest to-day — and to-morrow." 

**I shall rest till Christmas," said the old lady 
firmly; "Til have no more running up and down 
those horrid stairs, for anybody. Where's 
Sarah!" 

" Do you want her f '* 

" No. I dare say she'll like to be with Reuben 
to-day — I'll not disturb their sweetheaiiing, 
not I." 

"That's well. And do you think you can 
spare me ?" 

« To be sure." 

" Hartley is here — ^you like Hartley!" 

" Very well indeed. A worthy young woman^ 
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Mary, but she snored awful when she slept here. 
I couldn't bide her snores." 

" If you could spare me for a day or two — a 
week perhaps — I should be glad of a holiday, 
Mrs.EastbeU." 

"What for? Yes. Take a week — take a 
fortnight — anything," said Mrs. Eastbell, with 
easy alacrity; "Reuben is in the house — and 
Sarah's back — and Tom's here. All I care for 
now — and all together !" 

" But they are busy — you may miss me." 

"So that I know they are in the house, I 
shan't miss anybody. When I want company, 
I can be dressed and go down to them." 

" And to-day you will sleep 1" 

"I shall be sleepy enough after breakfast. 
Those stairs would tire a horse, Mary:" 

" Good-bye then." 

There was a true affection in the kiss she gave 
the old woman, and in the earnest pressure of 
the hand, but there was something singular in it, 

« 

for Mrs.Eastbell said, "Is anything the matter?" 
"No — no— nothing. What should there be 
the matter?" 
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" Where are you going f " 

Miss Holland paused for a moment. 

** To London," she answered. 

**Have you friends there?" 

"Yes— one friend, whom I am going to 
meet." 

" Oh 1 indeed — ^if you want any money for 
your journey, Sarah will give it you." 

" I have plenty money, thank you." 

** Ask Sally to give you some, though. I 
shall want a cap from Bond Street — any price, 
80 that it's becoming, and you know what be- 
comes me, Mary. Don't stand aboujb a sovereign 
or two. And — wait a moment — I'll have two 
caps — one for Mrs. Muggeridge, at St. Oswald's, 
just to let her know I ain't forgot her." 

" Good-bye," said Mary Holland again, ** God 
bless vou I" 

" Well — God bless you, too, for the matter of 
that, child — but why ^" 

**If you please, ma'am," said Hartley's voice, 
*' she's gone." 

" Oh I has she 1 What's all her hurry about. 
Hartley ?" 
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" The train starts at 1.30 from Worcester." 

** Ah I yes. But she's uncommon strange to- 
day. — Uncommon," she added, after a long 
pause ; " and, Hartley ?" 

" Yes, madam." 

"King for my breakfast. It's my belief 
they're going to starve me, now I have made 
my will." 

" Yes, madam." 

Hartley rang the bell, and then joined Miss 
Holland, waiting outside. 

" Where is Thomas Eastbell ?" asked Mary in 
a whisper. 

" In the picture-gallery." 

" Watch him still. Keep guard here, till 
Miss Eastbell comes back, at any cost." 

" Till Miss East " 

« Where is Mr. Culwick f " 

" He went away on horseback an hour ago." 

" Has he seen Sarah's brother this morning f " 

"Yes — but Miss Sarah t Do you know then 
— that she will return t" 

" She will returnr late this evening. Tell Mr* 
Culwick so when he comes back," said Mary, as 
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she went swiftly down the stairs, and oat of 
the house wherein she had spent nearly six 
years of her life, winning no man's love, or 
woman's gratitnde. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

TOM EASTBELL IS ALARMED. 

HEDGE HILL was more desolate after Mary 
^ Holland had departed. ThoughJMiss Hol- 
land knew it not, she had been the ruling agent 
of that house, for good or evil, for a longer 
period than that from which the opening of our 
story dates. A forlorn little woman, set for 
€ver under suspicion by an adverse fate beyond 
her power to resist, she was still to be missed 
when she had passed from the home into which 
Simon Culwick's charity had installed her. 

She was missed at once. She had remained 
the lady housekeeper in Mrs. Eastbell's time as 
in Mr. Culwick's; no one had interfered with 
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her jurisdictioD, until the dark days came again, 
suddenly and swiftly, to this house. 

The servants knew that she was gone, 
although her boxes had not been carried from 
her room, and she had only spoken to Hartley 
of her going. This was one more change, sud- 
den and unlooked-for — ^what would happen next 
at Sedge Hill f 

The news reached Thomas Eastbell last of all 
in that house — when Wills had brought bim 
his lunch into the picture-gallery, after he had 
rung for it, not before. It was strange what a 
small amount of respect he had gained from the 
servants during his stay, and with what dis- 
trust he was regarded, considering the trouble 
which he had taken to make himself agreeable 
to the members of his grandmother's household. 
Still, in response to one or two questions, the 
news was elicited from the man-servant that 
Miss Holland had left Sedge Hill for good. 

"And a good job too," said Thomas East- 
bell, frankly and inelegantly; **what did the 
old gal want with her in the place ? It's full 
enough now of people who've no business here, 
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although they're making themselves scarce by 
degrees. Where's that Culwick ?" 

" The young master, su' ?" 

"The young devil ! — the young pauper 1 — 
the thundering big bounce 1" screamed Thomas 
Eastbell with unnecessary violence; "you shut 
up about * the young master,' or you'll go next, 
if I have anything to do with this house — which 
I may have — which I shall have, mind you — 
though everybody treats me bad here." 

"Indeed, sir I" said the servant quietly. 

Mr Thomas Eastbell was not drunk — scarce- 
ly half-drunk — but he was excited, and he had 
paid a fair amount of attention to a brandy- 
bottle, which was on the mantelpiece, in the 
course of the morning. He was scarcely him- 
self. He was not a bold man ; all the cunning 
in his nature — and a very fair stock of it he had 
— had been invariably impaired by a want of 
nerve at critical moments of his career, when a 
steady hand and a calm heart would have been 
worth a Jew's eye to him. He had been nervous 
since last night; he had been perplexed, and 
surprised, and alarmed then, and he had not 
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got over it. He was a man of no forethought, 
the end of this plotting and connter-plottiDg he 
was unable to perceive, and in his embarrass- 
ment he had taken brandy, which had given 
him courage to act npon the advice of Captain 
Peterson, and stand his ground at Sedge Hill. 
Perhaps it was best, but it was decidedly un- 
comfortable. Peterson kept him very much in 
the dark, but beyond the darkness there was 
money to be made-^he could hear the melodious 
jingle of the coin now, unless his imagination 
was too strong for him, and it was simply the 
rattle of the hand-cufib with which he had been 
familiar at odd periods of his career. Yes, he 
had been nervous, and it had required ardent 
spirits to support him. 

" Where's he gone now!" shouted Thomas 
Eastbell at the servant ; " can't you open your 
mouth a little wider, and answer my question ? 
Where's he gone t" 
. " I think he has gone to Worcester again." 

" I hope he will break his neck before he gets 
back — that's all the harm I wish him^" muttered 
iTom. 
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The servant was at the door, when Mr. East- 
bell's voice was once more raised a note or two. 

" Here 1 — hi ! — wslit a minute, will you ?" he 
screamed forth — " where*s my grandmother f '' 

" In her room." 

" Is she coming down to-dky f " 

" I don't know, sir." 

" Have they locked her up away from me — is 
that their game ?" 

''Mv mistress does not come down-stairs 
«very day — sometimes she will remain in bed 
for months." 

" Because no one tries to rouse the poor lady 
—that's it," said Mr. Eastbell, with a sudden 
quaver of emotion in his voice, as he sat down 
and shook his head over the mutton-chop which 
had been brought him. 

The door of the picture-gallery was opened 
by the servant, who found himself once more 
checked in his movement to depart. 
' "Herel — ^hi! — ^what are you in such an in- 
fernal hurry about?" Eastbell cried. "Take 
my love to the old — to Mrs. Eastbell — and say 
that I shall be glad to see her as soon as &hd 

S2 
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can make it convenient for me to pay my re- 
spects, and that I have important news for her 
— ^most important." 

« Yes, sir." 

Wills withdrew, but outside the door he 
shook his fist in th& direction of the room he had 
quitted, and then repaired to the servants' hall 
without delivering the message with which his 
mistress's grandson had entrusted him. Pres- 
ently he would inform Hartley, who had had 
her instructions from Miss Holland, and Sarah 
Eastbell, and Reuben Culwick — ^but there was 
plenty of time. If he knew anything of Mrs. 
Eastbell, he was certain that the old lady would 
receive no one after the fatigue of yesterday's 
dressing and undressing — and it was already 
well circulated in the house that the mistress 
must not hear of Sarah Eastbell's flitting, a 
fact which the man in the picture-gallery was 
probably dying to communicate. 

Thomas Eastbell consumed his lunch with 
diflBculty. He had no appetite, but it was neces- 
sary to keep himself up, the captain had said, 
and all his life he had believed in Captain Peter^ 
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flon. He fell asleep after his meal, and over one 
more tumbler of brandy and water, which he 
had the discretion to mix weak — as the fates 
only knew what might hinge upon the next few 
hours. He did not know — no one could ever 
charge him with anything if he didn't know 
anything, could they? If he had never moved 
from the house — ^if he had been at Sedge Hill 
from first to last — who was there in all th^ 
Hessed world to say a word against him I 

He fell asleep asking himself these questions, 
muttering them over to himself like a man de?r 
mented ; and when he woke up, they were the 
first words on his parched lips as he stared va- 
cantly round him, and fought hard to recollect 
where he was, and how long he had sat huddlie^ 
in the arm-chair, an angular distortion, in his 
•comfortless slumber. 

It was night, and the huge room was full of 
darkness, which had crept upon Sedge Hill be- 
fore its time, or he had slept long and late, and 
^all in that unsettled house had forgotten his 
•existence, were his first ideas when he began to 
remember that he was in the picture-gallery 
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which Simon Calwick bad built. What abeavj 
sleep his must have been, to be sure I He had 
taken too much brandj after all, then — he bad 
been a hideous fool when he should have been 
over^-wise, and one fair opportunitj which chance 
had given him had drifted hj in bis torpor. Ho 
cursed his stupidity as he sat there ; he lost his 
temper again, and became hot, angry, and con- 
iiised, when he should have striven liard for 
self-possession ; be swore desperately to himself 
because he could not remember in what part of 
the room he was sitting, and in which direction 
lay the door, and the great bay-window where 
the curtains were. He stood up, and tried to 
pierce through the darkness, and a sudden chill 
seized upon bis veins, and turned him sick as he 
fancied that he might have woke up blind like 
his grandmother I Why not ? — ^it was in the 
family — and all before him was awfully black 
and thick and impenetrable. It was raining out- 
side too — that accounted for the hissing noise 
which he had awakened with, and which be 
had thought was at his brain. It was coming 
down in earnest on the ground-glass roof, which 
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he looked up at, fancying that he could see the 
panelled frames in relief against the denser 
blackness of the night. Yes, he could see them I 
— ^he was not blind, thank God ! For one in- 
stant he was absolutely grateful, until he 
stepped forward and fell over a footstool, and 
came with his chin against the marble mantel- 
shelf, biting his tongue unpleasantly between 
his sharp yellow teeth. After this little acci- 
dent he cursed the world, the stool, and himself 
with all his old heartiness of profanity. When 
he had recovered from this last little accident, 
he stood with his hands clutching the mantel- 
piece, considering his position, and wondering 
why he had been so unwarrantably neglected. 
He felt along the marble shelf for a box of wax 
vestas that should have been there, and only 
succeeded in sending his favourite meerschaum, 
which ho had expended nine months in colour- 
ing, with a crash into the fender, where it 
shivered into many pieces, and over the ruin of 
which he broke into fresh oaths. Finally he 
groped his way towards the door, keeping his 
hand on the wall, or on the varnished surfaces 
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of the paintings with 'which the wall was hung. 
fie had made up his mind; he would seek 
Grandmother Eastbell, and tell her the truth, 
and more than the truth, if it were requisite. 
He was being imposed upon. People of no 
principle had taken advantage of his slumbers, 
and were setting his nearest and dearest relation 
against him. Reuben Culwick was at the head 
of affairs, and poisoning the public mind. Even 
the servants had turned upon him, and brought 
him no dinner, and left him in the dark. He 
came to a full stop once more, and fell against 
the pictures, scratching them with his trembling 
hands, in his alarm ; for the door behind him in 
the distance — the side door leading away from 
the corridor — had opened suddenly and sharp- 
ly, and was shut again as he glanced towards a 
fitful gleam of light which narrowed and then 
passed away. In that fleeting moment he had 
seen enough to scare a stronger nerve than his 
— for a white figure had glided into the chamber; 
and was advancing towards him, he was sure I 
He had seen it in the dim light of the passage 
without, before thedoorwasshut; he believed that 
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even now the fitful shimmer of white drapery- 
was faintly perceptible, a moving mystery in 
the gloom of the great room. He remained si- 
lent and trembling, until the rustling of gar- 
ments assured him that something was ap- 
proaching him with noiseless steps, that remind- 
ed him of the ghost in the Castle Spectre^ which 
he had seen once from the gallery of a theatre. 
He made a swift plunge for the door in his 
horror. 

It was his sister's spirit, he was sure — she 
had been murdered by those from whose clutch- 
es he had made no effort to save her — and she 
had come for him I His last hour had arrived, 
and it was all over with his dreams of glory. 

"Tom Eastbell," said a sharp voice in hid 
ears, " are you here ? Why don't you speak to 
me?" 

'* Grandmother," he ejaculated, "is it you, 
then?" 

" Can't you see?" 
. "It's all dark — ^I've been asleep, and I 
couldn't make out who it was. Oh, Lor' ! how 
you've frightened me 1" 
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** Are you alone ?" 

« Yes— I wish I wasn't.** 

** Come here and sit down — ^we can talk best 
in the dark, and I want to talk to yon." 

"I'd rather have a light, thank yon," said 
Tom, who still had his suspicions that all was 
not right. He found his way to the principal 
door, and opened it, letting in a stream of light 
from the corridor without. He looked back at 
his grandmother, who was standing by the chair 
which he had quitted, a strange phantom enough 
in her white night-dress, and with a counter- 
pane wrapped round her, toga-fashion, and 
trailing many yards behind her. Her big fiilled 
night-cap was awry, her grey hair hung from it 
in mad disorder, and there was an awful ex- 
pression on her face, which was not pleasant to 
confront, even at that distance. 

" What's the matter?" i|^d Tom irresolutely ; 
"ain't you well? What have you come down- 
stairs for, such a sight as this ?" 

"I can't rest. There's something wrongs 
Tom. I'm unhappy." 

"Why?" 
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" They're all — ^you with the rest of 'em — ^keep- 
ing something from me. Where's Sarah ? — oh I 
where's my Sally? — tell me.'* 

" Wait a moment," said Tom ; " I'll tell you 
everything." 

An idea had seized him at last. The oppor* 
tunity which he thought that he had missed had 
come to him in this manner. There wa^ no time 
to lose. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 



MORE SHADOW. 



ON that particular daj Mrs. Eastbell had not 
been rendered comfortable in her mind by 
the expedients with which it had been necessary 
to beguile her from a truth that might have 
killed her off-hand. Old age had awakened to 
more critical perceptions at a moment when 
deceit meant life to her, and there had been 
many questions hard to battle with and to 
baffle. Hartley had done her best, but her in- 
ventive faculty was speedily exhausted, and 
Mrs. Eastbell remained terribly wakeful and in- 
quisitive. There followed no sleep to relieve 
^ard, and Hartley's excuses for all things that 
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were mysterious became lame and impotent, and 
at times incomprehensible. Mrs. Eastbell had 
not been in the habit of asking many questiona 
— she had taten everything for granted, and 
had had faith in the honest service of those by 
whom she was surrounded ; but with the sign- 
ing of her will had followed much perplexity^ 
and, to all outward seeming, a complete deser- 
tion of her. 

She left oflf cross-examining Hartley from 
sheer weariness at last. Her granddaughter 
was walking with Mr. Culwicfc — she was asleep 
—she was writing letters — she was everywhere 
but at the side of the old woman who asked for 
her. Was it possible that, having signed every- 
thing away, the mistress of Sedge Hill was to 
be deserted ? or had something happened which 
these servants were endeavouring to conceal, 
trusting to her blindness and her time-benumb- 
ed faculties? Some hours after luncheon she 
became suddenly very silent, and Hartley after 
a while stepped in, stood by her bedside, listened 
to her breathing, and even said " Mistress " in 
a low tone. 
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•* Asleep," Mrs. Eastbell heard Hartley Bay in 
a whisper to a second person in the room ; ^ she 
will sleep now for honrs, I hope. Still watch 
her tai I return, Jane.** 

Jane, an nnder-housemaid, promised faithful- 
ly to perform this task, and Hartley went do wn^ 
«tairs, glad of a respite from long hours of 
watchfulness. She had not intended to stay 
away more than half an hour, but it had been a 
long and anxious time with her, and she was 
tired out. She curled herself upon a couch in the 
housekeeper's room, and went to sleep immedi- 
ately ; and the girl she had left in trust, after 
half anhour^s duty, stole away to talk to the 
Tinder^gardener, to whom she waa solemnly en- 
gaged to be married next Spring. 

Mrs. Eastbell heard her creep out of the room, 
afber listening to her breathing, as Hartley had 
done ; and as the soft footfalls of the careless 
attendant died away along the landing-place, 
the old lady sat up in the bed, alert and eager. 
New strength seemed to have come to her in 
that hour of her suspense ; she had brooded 
upon the silence in the house, and the hidden 
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motives for it, upon Mary Holland's words be- 
fore departure, and the evasions of Hartley 
-when she had become too curious, and the sus- 
picion was very close to the old woman that 
eomething had occurred which everybody was 
hiding from her. They were over-wise, she 
thought — they had not calculated on her ability 
to seek information for herself; she was not so 
childish and helpless as they would have her 
believe. If she did not act for herself, presently 
they would tell the world, perhaps her, that 
she was in her dotage. 

The blind woman struggled from her bed 
without assistance, put her feet into slippers, 
wrapped the counterpane round her shawl- 
fashion, and crossed it once again upon her 
chest. She was too weak to dress, and so they 
thought to keep her there a prisoner, but they 
were very much mistaken I She presented an 
imearthly appearance in that guise, but she was 
not going to study appearances, now that there 
was a mystery to be cleared up. If they would 
not bring the news to her — bad or good news^ 
Heaven knew, but she believed that it was bad 
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-Hshe would seek the news for herself. She 
walked feebly at first, but gathered strength as 
she proceeded. Accustomed to the house, and 
sensitive of touch, there was no diflBculty in 
finding her way to the door, and in proceeding 
downnstairs to the hall, and across it to the 
drawing-room, the door of which she opened, 
and passed in. All was silent, all was desola- 
tion. There was no exclamation of surprise at 
her appearance, no response to her call of '*Reu- 
ben I" — to her wilder cry of " Sarah I" She was 
alone in the house, she was sure now. Even 
the servants were away. She had encountered 
no one in her progress, and the only sound in 
the establishment was the rustle of the heavy 
counterpane as it trailed behind her on the 
carpet. 

What could it mean ? She was alarmed now 
at the desertion of her, and reached her thin 
hand towards the bell by the mantelpiece, 
pausing before she touched it, as she remember- 

■ 

ed that the picture-gallery was a favourite room 
of Sarah's, before Thomas Eastbell and his 
friend had taken possession of it for themselves^ 
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She should find her grandsou there, unless he 
had run away with the rest of them. Perhaps 
she should find them all there. She went slow- 
ly from the room, crossed the'corridor, and went 
steadily by the longest route to the picture gal- 
lery, as it gave her time to think, and to pre- 
pare for the worst, if the worst had come to her 
in her latter days like this. She reached the 
little side-door, through which Mary Holland 
had passed when Reuben Culwicfc had called to 
see his father at an early period of this history; 
and here she paused again, afraid of the truth 
at the eleventh hour — ^if the truth were on the 
other side of the panels — until her old spirits 
re-asserted itself, and she entered the room, 
frightening her grandson almost to death, as we 
have already seen. 

The alarm of Thomas Eastbell recovered from, 
and the oil-lamp on the table lighted by his 
hand, grandmother and grandson sat facing 
each other by the fireplace, where the fire had 
long since died out. It was a weird picture even 
then, though the supernatural had been dismiss- 
ed from Tom's mind and the reality was only 

VOL. n. T 
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before him. He did not like the look of his 
fi^andmother, huddled in the easy-chair which 
he had quitted, with the counterpane drawn to 
her chiuy and her strongly marked face above it 
— a countenance which might have been chisel- 
led out of yellow marble, so grim and deeply 
lined was it. A dead old woman, galvanised 
into a mocking semblance of life, and propped 
up in the easy-chair, would have looked like 
unto her. 

"Now then — tell me all, Tom," said Mrs. 
Eastbell at last ; " if anything has happened, I 
can bear it." 

• " Well, something has happened, grand- 
mother," answered l^homas £astbell with a 
wrench, 

"What is it? I'm strong — I'm full of life — 
can't you see 1" 

"I'm afraid of distressing you too much," 
said Tom with great solicitude; "you're shaking 
like a jelly." 

" It's only the cold. You've let the fire out, 
haven't you ?" 

" Yes ; I've been in too much grief to think 
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about a fire," he said with a forced groan. 

" Grief about what ?" asked the old woman, 
leaning forward so suddenly and eagerly that 
Tom drew back, half afraid of her again. 

''You're sure you can keep calm!" 

" Tom, I have been all my life the patientest 
of women — ask 'em at the almshouses — ask 
anybody, and they'll tell you." 

« Yes— I know— but " 

" You've a feeling heart, Tom — I've always 
heard so — and you will not keep me in sus- 
pense," she urged. 

" No," replied Tom ; " I am breaking it to you 
by degrees." 

" Breaking what ?" gasped forth Mrs. Eastbell. 

" The truth. I always sticks to the plain 
truth, as best and fairest to us all." 
' " Ay, that's right, Tom, surely," said the old 
woman ; " and the truth is that " 

She paused, and Tom came out with the 
^ truth forthwiih. 

" That Sally's run away." 

" Eh— what ?" shrieked Mrs. Eastbell ; « run 
away — from ME ?" 
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" Yes — that's it — wish I may die I" asseverat- 
ed Tom, becoming bolder in his statement as 
his grandmother put implicit faith in every word 
that he uttered. 

"Run away — ^for ever, do you meant" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Eastbell in her highest key. 

" Yes, for ever." 

" Ah ! don't say any more," said the old 
woman piteously ; ''I'll try and die now, Tom. 
I don't want to live an hour longer." 

She raised the heavy bed-covering before her 
blind face, and hid it from him, and Tom was 
alarmed at the wail of misery which followed 
her last words. 

"There, don't try and do anything of that 
sort," he cried. " Pull yourself together, grand- 
mother ; don't give up." 

" I was always so fond of Sally, Tom." 

" Yes — so was I," he exclaimed : " but if she 
don't deserve our love, what's the odds f I've 
been cut up all day, but I'm gettiag more com- 
posed like. Don't die — that's what she wants 
— what she expects, p'raps — can't you see it 
all ?" 
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The hands that were muffled in the counter- 
pane were brought down with their covering 
from the face, which seemed harder and sterner 
now, and looked so like her brother Simon's 
that any one acquainted with the late owner 
might have thought that he had come back in 
the flesh, and was waiting there to be shaved. 

" Ah, yes-— I'm beginning to find out what a 
wicked and ungrateful world it is, Tom," she 
aaid. 

"That's right. Cheer up, and look about 
you." 

"She and that Reuben planned this, then? 
They have gone away together, ain't theyt — 
gone without a word 1" 

Thomas Eastbell hesitated in his reply. He 
would have been extremely glad to offer that as 
a solution to the mystery, and turn the tables 
against Reuben Culwick and his sister, but Reu- 
ben might come back at any moment and de- 
feat his machinations. 

" No, they ain't gone," he replied ; " it's Sally 
and the captain." 

" What 1" and Mrs. Eastbell's high note rang 
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out again with startUDg shrillness, and vibrated 
through the room. 

" Yes — Sally and the captain — both together 
— ^wish I maj dieT' he said again with great 
solemnity. 

" How's that t Go on," asked Mrs. Eastbell ; 
" I'm calm enough now. I'm iron — stone — had- 
amant, Tom," 

" I didn't know that the captain and Sally 
knew much of each other, though they used to 
meet at my house two years ago, when I took 
Sally for a holiday, if you remember." 

" I remember. Go on." 

" The captain deceived me too. I wasn't pre- 
pared for it, grandmother; I — I — I wasnt 
indeed." 

"Are you pretending to cry?" asked Mrs. 
Eastbell. 

" I am struggling with my emotion. I can't 
help it." 

" You can help being a fool. What was such 
a coward and sneak to you that you should cry 
about him ?" 

« Ah !— then there's Sally too," said Tom. 
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" Yes — ^yes — but go on. I am past fretting 
for Sally now, and she was more to me than to 
yon. Wasn't she ?" said the old woman passion- 
ately. 

" Yes," he answered. 

" Then bear it as I bear It." 

" Certainly, grandmother," he answered with 
alacrity ; " why shouldn't I, as you say ? Well, 
they planned to go away. Sally was to get 
you to make a will in her favour, but to pre- 
tend to be fond of Reuben Culwick all the 
while, and then she was to steal off, and the 
captain was to get away in the morning — as he 
did, leaving a line or two to me, which I found 
on the table in my room." 

" Read 'em," was the laconic suggestion, 

** They're up stairs, but I can fetch 'em." 

" Never mind ; what does it matter, if my 
Sally's gone away ? Ah! what does anything 
matter now ?" she murmured. 

There was a long silence, until Tom 
muttered — 

"It matters a great deal to me and my 
prospects — that's all." 
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" Yes — yes ; but I shan't forget you. Why, I 
can make another will at once, if you will help 
zne. 

" Vm not a good hand at writing, but I don't 
mind trying," said her willing grandson. 

" Yes — ^yes ; but there's Reuben too. He has 
been served terrible bad. Where is he?" 

*' He's looking for her." 

"What fori" 

" He don't know yet of the captain's letter to 
me. He hasn't been home all day. He thinks 
something's happened to Sally." 

« Poor fellow 1" 

" Poor fellow I — cus him !" added Tom East- 
bell sotto voce. 

**ril wait till he comes back, Tom. He 
writes a will like any lawyer." 

" He said — he left word — that he wasn't sure 
of coming back at all." 

" If he doesn't come back to me ," began 

Mrs. Eastbell; then she paused, and looked 
more like her brother than ever. 

*' If you could let me write out a few lines. I 
have got a form here — handy too, and that's 
singler, isn't it ?" 
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" Very." 

" Very singler, as I say too — a merciful dis- 
pensation like; why not a few lines now, if 
you've left everything to Sally ?" 

" As I did last night," said Mrsf. Eastbell. 

" Yes — I thought so. And Tm thrown upon 
her mercy — hutterly, o' 'eaven ! — if anything 
should happen to you before we were prepared 
for it." 

" I have an idea that I shall live many years, 
Tom." 

" Gord bless you, — I hope so." 

"Many years of misery and blind loneliness 
like this 1" 

" Gord bless you again — I hope so — I mean, 
I'll never leave you." 

" Never, Tom ?" 

" I wish I may die if I do," he said, clinching 
his promise with his old familiar protestation. 

"Very well. Write me out a line or two, 
and then call in witnesses, as Reuben did. Half 
to Reuben Culwick — nothing to that ungrateful 
girl, to begin with." 

" Yes— exactly." 
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"And half to yourself; you mustn't forget 
yourself, Tom." 

" Thankee, I won't." 

" You have been always true to me, they say. 
Even Sally owned that." 

" She couldn't help doing it," said Tom, ap- 
proaching the table — " and the pictures ?" 

•* What about the pictures t" 

"They're not worth much; but I may as 
well have 'em, and keep 'em in the family." 

" I don't care what becomes of them," said 
Mrs. Eastbell wearily. 

" All right," responded her grandson. 

" To-morrow I dare say I shall make another 
will. This is only to prepare — to make sure 
that that undootiful gal don't get rich by my 
death — which isn't going to happen yet, Tom." 

" I should say not." 

He took a printed form from his pocket, and 
began writing in great haste, blotting and 
smearing as he went, being clumsy with his pen, 
and unsteady of hand that day* He and the 
captain, prepared for business, had brought 
down a form of will, praying for a chance like 
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thid, and, lo I it had come in an hour of depres- 
sion and incertitude. It didn't look a nice will ; 
buf it would stand its ground, he hoped, being 
a natural sort of testament in its way, and 
leaving all things fair and square. He knew 
nothing of the law or of will-making ; but this 
was worth the attempt; and if he had made 
less blots and spelt a little better, the document 
would have been a trifle more respectable. But 
his grandmother was alone in the house, and 
there was no one else whom she could trust. 
He wished his heart did not beat so fast — that 
he could take things coolly, like Ted Peter- 
son ; but it was not in him. He wished, too, 
that the words would arrange themselves pro- 
perly ; but they would not, though the law-sta- 
tioner had helped him all that he could. He 
was hot, and great drops of perspiration rolled 
from his forehead to the paper. He was beset 
by the fear also of a sudden knocking and ring- 
ing at the outer door, and of all this fading from 
his grasp by Reuben Culwick's interference. He 
would maintain his story ; but would his grand- 
mother believe him after the nephew had spoken 
out ? If he could only finish — if 
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"Halwhatisitr 

The old woman was standing bj his side, 
with two cold hands pressing heavily npon his 
shoulder, and, great Heaven I — the grey eyes 
were unsealed and staring at him I 

"Don't — go on — ^with it," she whispered. 
" Sally wouldn'tr— wouldn't — go away — for 
good." 

« I tell you ^" 

** I tell you that— you— lie T' 

She turned, as if to totter feebly to her chair 
again, and he sprang up with a shout of horror 
as she fell back heavily. 

" Grandmother I" he cried. 

« Tell my— dear Sally— that I " 

It was all over, and tragedy took a deeper 
shade unto itself from that hour. Grandmother 
£astbell was dead ! 
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